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THE author of St. George and St. Michael is a Scotch- 
man, rather more than fifty years of age. We give 
as good a portrait of him as can well be made in this 
way, but one, nevertheless, which fails to show the 
qualities most impressing those who look into George 
MacDonald’s face. The early studies of this mas- 
terly writer were principally in the field of natural 
science; but at the age of twenty-one he suddenly 
changed his purpose in life, studied theology, and 
became a minister of the Independent Church (sim- 
ilar to the Congregational churches in America). He 
continued to preach until his health failed him, when, 
lightly taking up literature as a recreation, he found 
a vocation from which his readers will never will- 
ingly release him. He still preaches occasionally; but 
his time does not suffice for the literary work de- 
manded of him. His books have been produced with 
great rapidity, and, it is sometimes complained, with 
occasional carelessnesses ; but the author’s humor, 
sentiment, poetry, and, above all, the healthfulness 
and intercommunication of his humanity and spirit- 
uality, have steadily enlarged the circle of his readers 
until no living novelist of the better sort is more 
popular. 

In person Mr. MacDonald is tall, broad and heavily 
bearded—a typical Scot. His features, however, show 
a man many removes above the mere shrewd, solid 
Scotchman. The poetic and moral sentiments which 
abound in George MacDonald’s books are shown by 
his countenance to be the outgrowth of the author’s 
own nature. He is a Christian whose religious beliefs 
have stimulated to the uttermost his benevolence, his 
sympathies and his spirituality; he is therefore one 
of the most delightful and elevating of companions, 
and his friendship is sought and prized by good men 
of all shades of opinion. Socially he is equally liked. 
His reading has been upon so wide a variety of sub- 
jects, and his tastes are so varied and artistic, that his 
conversation is never other than entertaining, while 
his eloquence under the stimulus of moral thought 
charms and ennobles all who come within the sound 
of his voice. _ 

The oddest feature of George MacDonald’s literary 
career is the reluctance with which publishers first 
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handled his books. His Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood deligh- 
ted every one who read it, and 
it made a moderately successful 
sale, which fact had more than 
anything else to do with the 
subsequent publication of Alec 
Forbes, the first of his novels 
reprinted in America. But 
SS MacDonald’s style is not that 
SSS which captivates the ordinary 
: reviewer of novels. The hero of 
Alec Forbes was only a boy, and 
a decidedly mean boy, too; the 
SSeS heroine, though lovely enough, 
——— had but one lover: what could 
3S be expected of a novel which 
dealt neither in grand achieve- 
ments nor dramatic conflicts of 
passion? Still worse, the mean 
hero finally became a_ very 
fine fellow—a change seldom 
wrought by novelists. So the 
—— story was praised but little by 
ws the press, while the people who 
S were delighted with it were 
not of the noisy, enthusiastic 
sort. The advice to publish 
(fuild Court, an exquisite story, 
came more from amateur read- 
ers than professionals, and the 
“copy” was in hand long before 
it was put into type. Even then 
MacDonald’s name was not con- 
sidered strong enough to justi- 
fy the publishers of the three 
works named above in printing 
Robert Falconer and David El- 
ginbrod, and these books were 
subsequently issued by other houses. The serial pub- 
lication of one or two of his stories, however, made 
MacDonald known to a wide circle of readers, and 
gave him a sudden popularity which has since been 
increasing in &@ manner as gratifying to the author 
and his publishers as it is satisfactory to those who 
are looking for evidences of improvement in the 
public taste. For the sake of the author’s old friends, 
and the many new ones he is gaining year by year, 
long may he live to write and speak! 


St. George and St. Michael. 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Author of “Alec Forbes,”” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,’’ etc. 
CHAPTER I. 
DOROTHY AND RICHARD. 


T was the middle of autumn and had rained 
all day. Through the lozenge-panes of the 
wide oriel window the world appeared in the 
slowly-gathering dusk not a little dismal. The 
drops that clung trickling to the dim glass added 
rain and gloom to the landscape beyond, whither 
the eye passed, as if vaguely seeking that help in 
the distance which the dripping hollyhocks and 
sodden sunflowers bordering the little lawn, or the 
honeysuckle covering the wide porch, from which 
the slow rain dropped ceaselessly upon the pebble- 
paving below, could not give—steepy slopes, 
hedge-divided into small fields, some green and 
dotted with red cattle, others crowded with shocks 
of bedraggled and drooping corn, which looked 
suffering and patient. 

The room to which the window having this 
prospect belonged was large and low, with a dark 
floor of uncarpeted oak. It opened immediately 
upon the porch, and, although a good fire of logs 
blazed on the hearth, was chilly to the sense of 
the old man who, with his feet on the skin of a 
fallow-deer, sat gazing sadly into the flames, which 
shone rosy through the thin hands spread out 


| before them. At the opposite corner of the great 


low-arched chimney sat a lady past the prime of 
life, but still beautiful, though the beauty was all 
but merged in the loveliness that rises from the 
heart to the face of such as have taken the great- 
est step in life—that is, as the old proverb says, 
the step out of doors. She was plainly yet rather 
richly dressed, in garments of an old-fashioned 
and well-preserved look. Her hair was cut short 
above her forehead, and frizzed out in bunches of 
little curls on. each side. On her head was a 


covering of dark stuff, like a nun’s veil, which fell 


behind and on her shoulders. Close round her 
neck was a string of ainber beads, that gave a soft 
harmonious light to her complexion. Her dark 
eyes looked as if they found repose there, so 
quietly did they rest on the face of the old man, 
who was plainly a clergyman. It was a small, 
pale, thin, delicately and symmetrically formed 
face, yet not the less a strong one, with endurance 
on the somewhat sad brow, and force in the closed 
lips, while a good conscience looked clear out of 
the gray eyes. 

They had been talking about the fast-gathering 
tide of opinion which, driven on by the wind of 
words, had already begun to beat so furiously 
against the moles and ramparts of Church and 
Kingdom. The execution of Lord Strafford was 
news that had not yet begun to ‘hiss the 
speaker.” 

‘‘It is indeed an evil time,” -said the old man. 
‘‘ The world has seldom seen its like.” 

‘*But tell me, Master Herbert,” said the lady, 
‘‘ why comes it in this our day? For our sins or 
for the sins of our fathers ?” 

‘* Be it far from me to presume to set forth the 
ways of Providence!” returned her guest, ‘I 
meddle not, like some that should be wiser, with 
the calling of the prophet. It is enough for me to 
know that ever and again the pride of man will 
gather to ‘a mighty and a fearful head,’ and, like 
a swollen mill-pond overfed of rains,. burst the 
banks that confine it, whether they be the laws of 
the land or the ordinances of the church, usurp- 
ing on the fruitful meadows, the hope of life for 
man and beast.—Alas !” he went on, with a new 
suggestion from the image he had been using, ‘‘if 
the beginning of strife be as the letting out of 
water, what shall be the end of that strife whose 
beginning is the letting out of blood ?” 

‘‘Think you then, good sir, that thus it has 
always been? that such times of fierce ungodly 
tempest must ever follow upon seasons of peace 
and comfort ?—even as your cousin of holy mem- 
ory, in his verses concerning the church militant, 
writes : 

‘Thus also sin and darkness follow still 
The church and sun, with all their power and skill.’” 

“Truly it seems so. But I thank God the days 
of ny pilgrimage are nearly numbered. To judge 
by the tokens the wise man gives us, the mourners 
are already going about my streets.—The almond 
tree flourisheth at least.” 

He smiled as he spoke, laying his hand on his 
gray head. 

‘* But think of those whom we must leave behind 
us, Master Herbert.—How will it fare with them ?” 
said the lady in troubled tone, and glancing in 
the direction of the window. 

In the window sat a girl, gazing from it with the 
look of a child who had uttered all her incanta-' 
tions, .and could imagine ho abatement in the 
steady rain-pour. 

‘We shall leave behind us strong hearts and 
sound heads too,” said Mr. Herbert. ‘“‘And I 
bethink me there will be none stronger or sounder 
than those of your young cousins, my late pupils, 
of whom I hear brave things from Oxford, and in 
whose affection my spirit constantly rejoices.” 

‘*You will be glad to hear such good news of 
your relatives, Dorothy,” said the lady, addressing 


| her daughter. 
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Even as she said the words, the setting sun 
broke through the mass of gray cloud, and poured 
over the earth a level flood of radiance, in which 
the red wheat glowed, and the drops that hung 
on every ear flashed like diamonds. The girl's 
hair caught it as she turned her face to answer 
her mother, and an aureole of brown-tinted gold 
gleamed for a moment about her head. 

‘I am glad that you are pleased, madam, but 
you know I have never seen them—or heard of 
them, except from Master Herbert, who has, in- 
deed, often spoke rare things of them.” 

**Mistress Dorothy will still Know the reason 
why,” said the clergyman smiling, and the two 
resumed their conversation. But the girl rose, 
and, turning again to the window, stood for a 
moment rapt in the transfiguration passing upon 
the world. The vault of grey was utterly shat- 
tered, but, gathering glory from ruin, was hurry- 
ing in rosy masses away from under the loftier 
vault of blue. The ordered shocks upon twenty 
fields sent their long purple shadows across the 
flush, and the evening wind, like the sighing that 
follows departed tears, was shaking the jewels 
from their feathery tops. The sunflowers and 
hollyhocks no longer cowered under the tyranny 
cf the rain, but bowed beneath the weight of the 
gems that adorned them. A flame burned as 
upon an altaron the top of every tree, and the 
very pools that lay on the distant road had their 
message of light to 
give to the hopeless 
earth. Asshe gazed, 
another hue than 
that of the sunset, 
yet rosy too, grad- 
ually flushed the 
face of the maiden. 
She turned sudden- 
ly from the window, 
and left the room, 
shaking a shower of 
diamonds from the 
honeysuckle as she 
passed out through 
the porch upon the 
gravel walk. 

Possibly her elders 
found her departure 
a relief,for,although 
they took no notice 
of it, their talk be- 
came more confiden- 
tial, and was soon 
mingled with many 
names both of rank 
and note, with a 
familiarity which to 
a stranger might 
have seemed out of 
keeping with the 
humbler character 
of their surround- 
ings. 

But when Dorothy 
Vaughan had pass- 
ed a corner of the 
house to another 
garden more ancient 
in aspect, and in 
some things quaint even to grotesqueness, she 
was in front of a portion of the house which 
indicated a far statelier past—closed and done 
with, like the rooms within those shuttered win- 
dows. The inhabited wing she had left looked 
like the dwelling of a yeoman farming his own 
land; nor did this appearance greatly belie the 
present position of the family. Fof generations 
it had been slowly descending in the seale of 
worldly account, and the small portion of the 
house occupied by the widow and daughter of 
Sir Ringwood Vaughan was larger than their 
means could match with correspondent outlay. 
Such, however, was the character of Lady 
Vaughan that, although she mingled little with 
the great families in the neighborhood, she was so 
much respected that she would have been a wel- 
come visitor to most of them. 

The Reverend Mr. Matthew Herbert was a 
clergyman from the Welsh border, a man of some 
note and influence, who had been the personal 
friend both of his late relative George Herbert 
and of the famous Dr. Donne. Strongly attached 
to the English church, and recoiling with disgust 
from the practices of the puritans—as much, per- 
haps, from refinement of taste as abhorrence of 
schism—he had never yet fallen into such a 
passion for episcopacy as to feel any cordiality 
towards the schemes of the archbishop. To those 


who knew him his silence concerning it was a 
louder protest against the policy of Laud than the 
fiercest denunciations of the puritans. Once only 
had he been heard to utter himself unguardedly 
in respect of the primate, and that was amongst 
friends, and after the second glass permitted of 
his cousin George. ‘‘Tut! laud meno Laud,” he 
said. ‘‘A skipping bishop is worse than a skip- 
ping king.” Once also he had been overheard 
mumufing to himself by way of consolement: 
‘‘Bishops pass; the church remains.” He had 
been a great friend of the late Sir Ringwood ; and 
although the distance from his parish was too 
great to be travelled often, he seldom let a year 
go by without paying a visit to his friend’s widow 
and daughter. ‘ 

Turning her back on the cenotaph of their for- 
mer greatness, Dorothy dived into a long pleached 
alley, careless of the drip from overhead, and 
hurrying through it came to a circular patch of 
thin grass, rounded by a lofty hedge of yew-trees, 
in the midst of which stood what had once been a 
sun-dial. It mattered little, however, that only 
the stump of a gnomon was left, seeing the hedge 
around it had grown to such a height in relation 
to the diameter of the circle, that it was only for 
a very brief hour or so in the middle of a sum- 
mer’s day, when, of all periods, the passage of 
Time seems least to concern humanity, that it 
could have served to measure his march. The 


SUNSET AFTER THE STORM. 


spot had, indeed, a time-forsaken look, as if it lay 
buried in the bosom of the past, and the present 
had forgotten it. 

Before emerging from the alley, she slackened 
her pace, half-stopped, and stooping a little in 
her tucked-up skirt, threw a bird-like glance 
around the opener space; then stepping into it, 
she looked up to the little disc of sky, across which 
the clouds, their roses already withered, sailed 
dim and gray once more, while behind them the 
stars were beginning to recall their half-forgotten 
message from regions unknown to men. A mo- 
ment, and she went up to the dial, stood there for 
another moment and was on the point of turning 
to leave the spot, when, as if with one great bound, 
a youth stood between her and the entrance of 
the alley. 

‘“‘Ah ha, Mistress Dorothy, you do not escape 
me so !” he cried, spreading out his arms, as if to 
turn back some runaway creature. 

But Mistress Dorothy was startled, and Mis- 
tress Dorothy did not choose to be startled, and 
therefore Mistress Dorothy was dignified, if not 
angry. — 

“T do not like such behavior, Richard,” she 
said. ‘It ill suits with the time. Why did you 
hide behind the hedge, and then leap forth so 
rudely ?” 

“I thought you saw me,” answered the youth. 


‘*Pardon my heedlessness, Dorothy. I hope I 
have not startled you too much.” 

As he spoke he stooped over the hand he had 
caught, and would have carried it to his lips, but 
the girl, half pettishly, snatched it away, and, 
with a strange mixture of dignity, sadness, and 
annoyance in her tone, said— 

‘*There has been something too much of this, 
Richard, and I begin to be ashamed of it. 

‘‘Ashamed !” echoed the youth. ‘‘Of what? 
There is nothing but me to be ashamed of, and 
what can I have done since yesterday ”” | 

‘**No, Richard ; I ain not ashained of you, but I 
am ashamed of—of—this way of meeting—and— 
and 

‘Surely that is strange, when we can no more 
remember the day in which we have not met than 
that in which we met first! No, dear Doro- 
thy——” | 

‘It is not our meeting, Richard; and if you 
would but think as honestly as you speak, you 
would not require to lay upon me the burden of 
explanation. It is this foolish way we have got 
into of late—kissing hands—and—and always 
meeting by the old sun-dial, or in some other over- 
quiet spot.- Why do you not come to the house ? 
My mother would give you the same welcome as 
any time these last—how many years, Richard ?” 

‘*Are you quite sure of that, Dorothy ?” 

‘“ Well—I did fancy shegspoke with something 
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* The vault of gray was utterly shattered, but, gathering glory from ruin, was hurrying in rosy masses away.”’ 


more of ceremony the last time you met. But, 
consider, she has seen so much less of you of late. 
Yet I am sure she has all but a mother’s love in 
her heart towards you. For your mother was 
dear to her as her own soul.” 

‘*T would it were so, Dorothy! For then, per- 
haps, your mother would not shrink from being 
my mothertoo. When weare married, Dorothy—” 

‘* Married !” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘—What of 
marrying indeed!” And she turned sideways 
from him with an indignant motion. ‘* Richard,” 
she went on, after a marked and yet but momen- 
tary pause, for the youth had not had time to say 
a word, ‘it has been very wrong in me to meet 
you after this fashion. I know it now, for see 
what such things lead to! If you knewit, you 
have done me wrong.” 

‘‘ Dearest Dorothy !” exclaimed the youth, tak- 
ing her hand again, of which this time she seemed 
hardly aware, ‘‘did you not know from the very 
vanished first that I loved you with all my heart, 
and that to tell you so would have been to tell the | 
sun that he shines warm at noon in midsummer? 
And I did think you had a little—something for 
me, Dorothy, your old playmate, that you did not 
give to every other acquaintance. Think of the 
houses we have built and the caves we have dug 
together—of our rabbits and urchins and pigeons 
and peacocks !” 
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‘We are children no longer,” returned Dorothy. 


“To behave as if we were would be to keep our 


eyes shut after we are awake. I like you, Richard, 
you know; but why this—where is the use of all 
this—new sort of thing? Come up with me to the 
house, where Master Herbert is now talking to 
my mother in the large parlor. The good man 
will be glad to see you.” | | 
“T doubt it, Dorothy. He and my father, as I 
am given to understand, think so differently in 
respect of affairs now pending betwixt the parlia- 
ment and the king that——” 

‘‘It were more becoming, Richard, if the door 
of your lips opened to the king first, and let the 
parliament follow.” 

‘‘Well said!” returned the youth, with a smile. 
‘‘But let it be my excuse that I speak as I am 
wont to hear.” 

The girl’s hand had lain quiet in that of the 
youth, but now it started from it like a scared 
bird. She stepped two paces back, and drew 
herself up. 

‘* And you, Richard she said interrogatively. 

‘* What would you ask, Dorothy ?” returned the 
youth, taking a step nearer, to which.she re- 
sponded by another backward, ere she replied, 

‘‘T would know whom you choose to serve— 
whether God or Satan ; whether you are of those 
who would set at naught the laws of the land——” 

‘* Insist on their fulfillment, they say, by king as 
well as people,” interrupted Richard. : 

‘*They would tear their mother in pieces——” 

‘‘Their mother !” repeated Richard, bewildered. 

‘‘Their mother, the church,” explained Doro- 
thy. 
“Oh!” said Richard. ‘‘ Nay, they would but 
cast out of her the wolves in sheep's clothing that 
devour the lambs.” 

The girl was silent. Anger glowed on her fore- 
head and flashed from her gray eyes. She stood 
one moment, then turned to leave him, but half 
turned again to gay: scornfully, 

‘‘T must go at once to my mother! I knew not 
I had left her with such a wolf as Master Herbert 
is like to prove !” ce 

‘Master Herbert is no bishop, Dorothy !” 

‘‘The bishops, then, are the wolves, Master 
Heywood ?” said the girl with growing indig- 
nation. 

‘* Dear Dorothy, I am but repeating what I hear. 
For my own part I know little of these matters. 
And what are they to us if we love one another ?” 

‘*T tell you I am a child no longer,” flamed 
Dorothy. 

‘*You were seventeen last St. George’s Day, and 
I shall be nineteen next St. Michael's.” 

‘*St. George for merry England!” cried Doro- 
thy. 

‘*St. Michael for the Truth !” cried Richard. 

**So beit. Good-by, then,” said the girl, going. 

‘*What do you mean, Dorothy ?” said Richard ; 
and she stood to hear, but with her back towards 
him, and, as it were, hovering midway in a pace. 
‘*Did not St. Michael also slay his dragon? Why 
should the knights part company? Believe me, 
Dorothy, I care more ‘for a smile from you than 
for all the bishops in the church or all the presby- 
ters out of it.” ; 

‘**You take needless pains to prove yourself a 
foolish boy, Richard; and if I go not to my 
mother at once, I fear I shall learn to despise you 
—which I would not willingly.” 

‘*Despise me! Do you take me for a coward 
then, Dorothy ?” 

‘‘T say not that. I doubt not, for the matter of 
swords and pistols, you are much like other male 
creatures ; but I protest I could never love a man 
who preferred my company to the service of his 
king.” 

She glided into the alley. and sped along its 
vaulted twilight, her white dress gleaming and 
clouding by fits as she went. | : 

The youth. stood for a moment petrified, then 
started to overtake her, but stood stock-still at 
the entrance of the alley, and followed her only 
with his eyes as she went. 

When Dorothy reached the house, she did not 
run up to her room that she might weep unseen. 


' She was still too much annoyed with Richard to 


regret having taken such leave of him. She only 
swallowed dowgita little balloonful of sobs, and 
went straight into the parlor, where her mother 
and Mr. Herbert still sat, and resumed her seat in 
the bay window. Her heightened color, an occa- 
sional toss of her head backwards, like that with 
which a horse seeks ease from the bearing-rein, 
generally followed by.a renewal of the attempt to 
swallow something of upward tendency, were the 


only signs of her discomposure, and none of them 


were observed by her mother or her guest. Could | 
she have known, however, what feelings had 
already begun to rouse themselves in the mind of 
him whose boyishness was an offence to her, she. 
would have found it more difficult to keep such 
composure. 

Dorothy’s was a face whose forms were already 
so decided that, should no softening influences 
from the central regions gain the ascendency, 
beyond a doubt age must render it hard and un- 
lovely. In all the roundness and freshness of 
girlhood, it was handsome rather than beautiful, 
beautiful rather than lovely. And yet it was 
strongly attractive, for it bore clear indication of 
a nature to be trusted. If her gray eyes were a 
little cold, they were honest eyes, with a rare look 
of steadfastness ; and if her lips were a little too 
closely pressed, it was clearly from any cause 
rather than bad temper. Neither head, hands, 
nor feet were small, but they were fine in form 
and movement; and for the rest of her person, tall 
and strong as Richard was, Dorothy looked farther 
advanced in the journey of life than he. 

She needed hardly, however, have treated his 
indifference t® the politics of the time with so 
much severity, seeing her own acquaintance with 
and interest in them dated from that same after- 
noon, during which, from lack of other employ- 
ment, and the weariness of a long morning of 
slow, dismal rain, she had been listening to Mr. 
Herbert as he dwelt feelingly on the arrogance of 
puritan encroachment, and the grossness of pres- 
byterian insolence both to kingly prerogative and 
episcopal authority, and drew a touching picture 
of the irritant thwartings and pitiful insults to 
which the gentle monarch was exposed in his 
attempts to support the dignity of his divine 
office, and to cast its protecting skirt over the 
defenseless church ; and if it was with less sym- 
pathy that he spoke of the fears which haunted 
the captive metropolitan, Dorothy at least could 
detect no hidden sarcasm in the tone in which he 
expressed his hope that Laud’s devotion to the 
beauty of holiness might not result in the dignity 
of martyrdom, as might well be feared by those 
who were assured that the whole guilt of Strafford 
lay in his return to his duty, and his subsequent 
devotion to the interests of his royal master: to 
all this the girl had listened, and her still suffi- 
ciently uncertain knowledge of the affairs of the 
nation had, ere the talk was over, blossomed ina 
vague sense of partisanship. It was chiefly her 
desire after the communion of sympathy with 
Richard that had led her into the mistake of such 
a hasty disclosure of her new feelings. 

But her following words had touched him— 
whether to fine issues or not remained yet poised 
on the knife-edge of the balancing will. -His first 
emotion partook of anger. As soon as she was 
out of sight a spell seemed broken, and words 
came. 

‘“A boy, indeed, Mistress Derothy !” he said. 
‘If ever it come to what certain persons prophesy, 
you inay Wish me in truth, and that for the sake 
of your precious bishops, the boy you call me 
now. Yes, you are right, mistress, though I 
would it had been another who told me so! Boy 
indeed I am—or have been—without a thought in 
my head but of her. The sound of my father’s 
voice has been but as the wind of the winnowing 
fan. In me it has found but ehaff. If you will 
have me tuke a side, though, you will find me so 
far worthy of you that I shall take the side that 
seems to me the richt one, were all the fair Doro- 
thies of the universe on the other. In very truth 
I should be somewhat sorry to find the king and 
the bishops in the right, lest my lady should flat- 
ter herself and despise me that I had chosen after 
her showing, forsooth! This is Master Herbert's 
doing, for never before did I hear her speak after 
such fashion.” 

While he thus spoke with himself, he stood, like 
the genius of the spot, a still dusky figure on the 
edge of the night, into which his dress of brown 
velvet, rich and somber at once in the sunlight, 
all but merged. Nearly for the first time in his 
life, he was experiencing the difficulty of making 
up his mind, not, however, upon any of the im- 
portant questions his inattention to which had 
exposed him to such sudden and unexpected 
severity, but merely as to whether he should seek 
her again in the coinpany of her mother and Mr. 
Herbert, or return home. The result of his delib- 
eration, springing partly, no doubt, from anger, 
but that of no very virulent type, was, that he 
turned his back on the alley, passed through a 
small opening in the yew hedge, crossed a neg- 


lected corner of woodland, by ways better known 


to him than to any one else, and came out upon 


the — road leading to the gates of his father’s 
park, 


CHAPTER II. 
RICHARD AND HIS FATHER, 


ICHARD HEYWOOD, as to bodily fashion, 
was a tall and already powerful youth. The 
clear brown of his complexion spoke of plentiful 
sunshine and air. A merry sparkle in the depths 
of his hazel eyes relieved the shadows of rather 
notably heavy lids, themselves heavily over- 
browed—with a suggestion of character which had 
not yet asserted itself to thor knew him best. 
Correspondingly, his nose, although of a Greek 
type, was more notable for substance than clear- 
ness of line or modeling ; while his lips had a boy- 
ish fullness along with a definiteness of bow-like 
curve, which manly resolve had not yet begun to 
compress and straighten out. His chin was at 
least large enough not to contradict the promise 
of his face, his shoulders were square, and his 
chest and limbs well developed : altogether it was 
at present a fair tabernacle—of whatever sort the 
indwelling divinity might yet turn out, fashioning 
it further after his own nature. 

His father and he were the only male descend- 
ants of an old Monmouthshire family, of neither 
Welsh nor Norman but as pure Saxon blood as 
might be had within the clip of the ocean. 
Roger, the father, had, once only or twice in his 
lifetime, been heard boast, in humorous fashion, 
that. although but a simple squire, he could, on 
this side of the fog of tradition, which nearer or 
farther shrouds all origin, count a longer descent 
than any of the titled families in the county, not 
excluding the Earl of Worcester himself. His 
character also would have gone far to support 
any assertion he might have chosen to make as to 
the purity of his strain. A notable immobility of 
nature—his friends called it firmness, his enemies 
obstinacy ; a seeming disregard of what others 
might think of him ; a certain sternness of manner 
—an unreadiness, as it were, to open his door to 
the people about him; a searching regard with 
which he was wont to peruse the face of any one 
holding talk with him, when he seemed always to 
give heed to the looks rather than the words of 
him who spoke ; these peculiarities had combined 
to produce a certain awe of him in his inferiors, 
and a dislike, not unavowed, in his equals. With 
his superiors he came seldom in contact, and to 
them his behavior was still more distant and 
unbending. But, although from these causes he 
was far from beinga favorite in the county, he 
was a man of such known and acknowledged 
probity, that, until of late, when party spirit ran 
high, and drew almost everybody, whether of 
consequence or not, to one side or the other, there 
was nobody who would not have trusted Roger 
Heywood to the uttermost. Even now, foes as 


| well as friends acknowledged that he was to be 


depended upon ; while his own son looked up to 
him with a reverence that in some measure over- 
shadowed his affection. Such a character as this 
had necessarily been slow in formation, and the 
opinions which had been modified by it and had 
reacted upon it had been as unalterably as delib- 
erately adopted. But affairs had approached a 
crisis between king and parliament before one of 
his friends knew that there were in his mind any 
opinions upon them in process of formation—so 
reserved and monosyllabie had been his share in 
any conversation upon topics which had for a 
long time being growing every hour of more and 
more absorbing interest to all men either of con- 
sequence, intelligence, property, or adventure. 
At last, however, it had become clear, to the great 
annoyance of not a few amongst his neighbors, 
that Heywood’s leanings were to the parliament. 
But he had never yet sought to infiuence his son 
in regard to the great questions at issue. 

His house was one of those ancient dwellings 
which have grown under the hands to fit the 
wants of successive generations, and look as if 
they had never been other than old; two-storied 
at most, and many-gabled, with marvelous accre- 
tions and projections, the haunts of yet more 
wonderful shadows: there in a room he called his 
study, shabby and small, containing a library 
more notable for quality and selection than size, 
Richard the next morning sought and found him. 

‘*Father!” he said, entering with some haste 
after the usual request for admission. 

‘‘T am here, my son,” answered Roger, without 
lifting his eyes from the small folio in which he 
was reading. 

‘‘T want to know, father, whether, when men 
differ, a man is bound to take a side.” 

‘* Nay, Richard, but a man is bound not to take 
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a side save upon reasons well-considered and 
found good.” 

‘It may be, father, if you had seen fit to send 
me to Oxford, I should have been better able to 
judge now.” 

‘‘T had my reasons, son Richard. Readier, per- 
haps, you might have been, but fitter—no. Tell 
me what points you have in question.” 

‘‘That I can hardly say, sir. I only know there 
are points at issue betwixt king and parliament 
which men appear to consider of mightiest conse- 
quence. Will you tell me, father, why you have 
never instructed me in these affairs of church and 
state? I trust it is not because you count me un- 
worthy of your confidence.” 

‘Par from it, my son. My silence hath respect 
to thy hearing and to the judgment yet unawak- 
ened in thee. Who would lay in the arms of a 
child that which must crush him to the earth ? 
Years did I take to meditate ere I resolved, and I 
know not yet if thou hast in thee the power of 
meditation.” 

** At least, father, F could try to understand, if 
you would unfold your mind.” 

‘When you know what the matters at issue 
are, my son—that is, when you are able to ask me 
questions worthy of answer, I shall be ready to 
answer thee—so far as my judgment will reach.” 

‘‘T thank you, father. In the meantime, I am 
as one who knocks and the door is not opened 
unto him.” 

“Rather thou art as one who loiters on the 
door-step, and lifts up neither ring nor voice.” 

Surely, sir, I must first know the news.” 

‘Thou hast ears; keep them open. But at 
least you know, my son, that on the twelfth day 
of May last my lord of Strafford lost his head.” 

* Who took it from him, sir? King or parlia- 
ment ?” 

**Kven that might be made a question; but I 
answer, -the High Court of Parliament, my son.” 

** Was the judgment a right one or a wrong, sir? 
Did he deserve the doom ?” 

‘*Ah, there you put a question indeed! Many 
men say right, and many men say wrong. One 
man, I doubt me much, was wrong in the share he 
bore therein.” 

**'Who was he, sir ?” 

** Nay, nay, I will not forestall thine own judg- 
ment. But, in good sooth, I might be more ready 
to speak my mind, were it not that I greatly 
doubt some of those who cry loudest for liberty. 
I fear that had they once the power, they would 
be the first to trample her under foot. Liberty 
with some men means my liberty to do, and thine 
to suffer. But all in good time, my son! The 
dawn is nigh.” 

** You will tell me, at least, 
bone of contention 7” 

‘*My son, where there is contention, a bone 
shall not fail. It is but a leg-bone now; it will be 
a rib to-inorrow, and by and by doubtless it will 
be the skull itself.” 

“If you care for none of these things, sir, will 
not Master Flowerdew have a hard name for you ? 
I know not what it means, but it sounds of the 
gallows,” said Richard, looking rather doubtful 
as to how his father might take it. 

‘** Possibly, my son, I care more for the conten- 
tion than the bone, for while thieves quarrel hon- 
est men go theirown ways. But what ignorance 
I have kept thee in, and yet left thee to bear the 
reproach of a puritan,” said the father, smiling 
grimly. ‘‘ Thou meanest Master Flowerdew would 
call me a Gallio, and thou takest the Roman pro- 
consul for a gallows-bird! Verily, thou art not 
destined to prolong the renown of thy race for 
letters. I marvel what thy cousin Thomas would 
say to the darkness of thy ignorance.” 

‘See what comes of not sending me to Oxford, 
sir: I know not who is my cousin Thomas.” 

‘‘A man both of learning and wisdom, my son, 
though I fear me his diet is too strong for the 
stomach of this degenerate age, while the gdress- 
ing of his dishes is, on the other hand, too cun- 
ningly devised for their liking. But it is no 
marvel thou shouldst be ignorant of him, being 
as yet no reader of books. Neither is he a close 
kinsman, being of the Lincolnshire branch of the 
Heywoods.” 

‘“‘Now I know whom you mean, sir; but I 
thought he was a writer of stage plays, and such 
things as on all sides I hear called foolish, and 
mummery.” 

‘‘There be among those who call themselves 
the godly, who will endure no mummery but of 
their own inventing. Cousin Thomas hath writ- 
ten a multitude of plays, but that he studied at 


father, what is the 


Cambridge, and to good purpose, this book, | 


which I was reading when you entered, bears 
good witness.” | 

‘*What is the book, father ?” 

‘‘Stay, I will read thee a portion. The greater 
part is of learning rather than wisdom—the gath- 
ered opinions of the wise and good concerning 
things both high and strange, but I will read thee 
some verses bearing his own mind, which is indeed 
worthy to be set down with theirs.” 

He read that wonderful poem ending the second 
Book of the Hierarchy, and having finished it 
looked at his son. 

‘*T do not understand it, sir,” said Richard. 

“I did not expect you would,” returned his 
father. ‘‘ Here, take the book, and read for thy- 
self. If light should dawn upon the page as thou 
readest, perhaps thou wilt understand what I now 
say—that I-care but little for the bones concern- 
ing which king and parliament contend, but I do 
care that men—thou and I, my son—should be 
free to walk in any path whereon it may please 
God to draw us. Take the book, my son, and 
read again. But read no farther save with cau- 
tion, for it dealeth with many things wherein old 
Thomas is too readily satisfiedewith hearsay for 
testimony.” 

Richard took the small folio, and carried it to 
his own chamber, where he read and partly under- 
stood the poem. But he was not ripe enough 
either in philosophy or religion for such medita- 
tions. Having executed his task, for as such he 
regarded it, he turned to look through the strange 
mixture of wisdom and credulity composing the 
volume. One tale after another, of witch and 
demon and magician, firmly believed and honestly 
recorded by his worthy relative, drew him on, 
until he sat forgetful of everything but the world 
of marvels before him—to none of which, how- 
ever, did he accord a wider credence than sprung 
from the interest of the moment. He was roused 
by a noise of quarrel in the farmyard, towards 
which his window looked, and, laying aside read- 
ing, hastened out to learn the cause. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WITCH. 


T was a bright autumn morning. A dry wind 

had been blowing all night through the shocks, 
and already some of the farmers had begun to 
carry to their barns the sheaves which had stood 
hopelessly dripping the day before. Ere Richard 
reached the yard, he saw, over the top of the wall, 
the first load of wheat-sheaves from the harvest- 
field, standing at the door of the barn, and high- 
uplifted thereon the figure of Faithful Stopchase, 
one of the men, a well-known frequenter of puri- 
tan assemblies all the country round, who was 
holding forth, and that with much freedom, in 
tones that sounded very like vituperation, if not 
malediction, against some one invisible. He soon 
found that the object of his wrath was a certain 
Welshwoman, named Rees, by her neighbors con- 
sidered objectionable on the ground of witchcraft, 
against whom this much could with truth be 
urged, that she was so far from thinking it dis- 
reputable, that she took no pains to repudiate 
the imputation of it. Her dress, had it been 
judged by eyes of our day, would have been 
against her, but it was only old-fashioned, not 
even antiquated : common in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, it lingered still in remote country places—a 
gown of dark stuff, made with a long waist and 
short skirt over a huge farthingale ; a ruff which 
stuck up and out, high and far, from her throat ; 
and a conical Welsh hat invading the heavens. 
Stopchase, having descried her in the yard, had 
taken the opportunity of breaking out upon her in 
language as far removed from that of conven- 
tional politeness as his puritanical principles 
would permit. Doubtless he considered it a 
rebuking of Satan, but forgot that, although one 
of the godly, he could hardly on that ground lay 
claim to larger privilege in the use of bad lan- 
guage than the archangel Michael. For the old 
woman, although too prudent to reply, she 
scorned to flee, and stood regarding him fixedly. 
Richard sought to interfere and check the torrent 
of abuse, but it had already gathered so much 
head, that the man seemed even unaware of his 
attempt. Presently, however, he began to quail 
in the midst of his storming. The green eyes of 
the old woman, fixed upon him, seemed to be 
slowly fascinating him. At length, in the very 
midst of a volley of Scriptural epithets, he fell 
suddenly silent, turned from her, and, with the 
fork on which he had been leaning, began to 
pitch the sheaves into the barn. The moment he 
turned his back, Goody Rees turned hers, and 
walked slowly away. She had scarcely reached | 


the yard-gate, however, before the cow-boy, a 

delighted spectator and auditor of the affair, had 

loosed the fierce watch-dog, which flew after her. 

Fortunately Richard saw what took place, but 

the animal, which was generally chained up, did 

not heed his recall, and the poor woman had 

already felt his teeth, when Richard got him by 

the throat. She looked pale and frightened, but 

kept her composure wonderfully, and, when Rich- 

ard, who was prejudiced in her favor from having 

once heard Dorothy speak friendlily to her, ex- 

pressed his great annoyance that she should have 

been so insulted on his father’s premises, received - 
his apologies with dignity and good faith. He 

dragged the dog back, rechained him, and was in 

the act of adininistering sound and righteous 

chastisement to the cow-boy, when Stopchase gave 

a stagger, tumbled off the cart, and, falling upon 

his head, lay motionless. Richard hurried to him, 

and finding his neck twisted and his head bent to 

one side, concluded he was killed. The woman who 

had accompanied him from the field stood for a 

moment uttering loud cries, then, suddenly be- 

thinking herself, sped after the witch. Richard 

was soon satisfied he could do nothing for him. 

Presently the woman came running back, followed 

at a more leisurely pace by Goody Rees, whose 

countenance was grave, and, even to the twitch 

about her mouth, inscrutable. She walked up to 

where the man lay, looked at him for a moment 

or two as if considering his case, then sat down on 

the ground beside him, and requested Richard to 

move him so that his head should lie on her lap. 

This done, she laid hold of it, with a hand on each 

ear, and pulled at his neck, at the same time turn- 

ing his head in the right direction. There came 

a snap, and the neck was straight. She then 

began to stroke it with a gentle yet firm hand. In 

a few moments he began to breathe. As soon as. 
she saw his chest move, she called fora wisp of 
hay, and haying shaped it a little, drew herself 
from under his head, substituting the hay. Then 

rising without a word she walked from the yard. 

Stopchase lay for a while, gradually coming to 
himself, then scrambled all at once to his feet, and 

staggered to his pitchfork, which lay where it had 
fallen. ‘‘It is of the mercy of the Lord that I fell 
not upon the prongs of the pitchfork,” he said, as 
he slowly stooped and lifted it. He had nonotion 
that he had lain more than a few seconds; and of 
the return of Goody Rees and her ministrations 
he knew nothing; while such an awe of herself 
and her influences had she left behind her that 
neither the woman nor the cow-boy ventured to 
allude to her, and even Richard, influenced partly, 

no doubt, by late reading, was more inclined to 
think than speak about her. For the man him- 
self, little knowing how close death had come to 
him, but inwardly reproached because of his 
passionate outbreak, he firmly believed that he 
had had a narrow escape from the net of the great 
fowler, whose decoy the old woman was, commis- 
sioned not only to cause his bodily death, but to 
work in him first such a frame of mind as should 
render his soul the lawful prey of the enemy. 

(To be continued.) 


AGAIN. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE. © 


OME, gently breathing o’er the eager land, 
With fresh green grass that springs to kiss thy feet. 
With little brooks that sparkle in the sand, 
April’s faint shiuing, clouds both soft and fleet, 
All the fair things that do thine advent greet, 
Flowers with their blue eyes still by snow-drifts wet, 
South winds and flying showers; all, all, how sweet, 
Could I forget! 


Spill from thy white hands all the tender buds, 
An opal mist in every gray old tree; 
Pour from thine urn the rushing silver floods 
That leap, and dance, and struggle to be free ; 
Coax the pink May-blooms to look up at thee, 
Fearless of stormy wind or frosts that fret ; 
Enchantress, bring not back the past to me, 
Let me forget! 3 


Alas! when all thy spells but hide a sting, 
When the wild blossoms in each fragile bell © 
A lurking drop of bitter honey bring, 
When hills and forests one worn story tell, 
When through the birds’ new warble sounds a knell, 
When grief and sweetness are in all things met, 
When winds repeat those voices loved too well, 
ae Can I forget ? 


Poor pangs of earth! I know there comes a day, 
Not far nor late, when God’s restoring Spring 
Shall set aside these miracles of clay, 
And His serene immortal Summer bring, 
Wherein I shall] not pine for anything, 
Not mortal love, nor loss, nor weak regret, 
But at his feet my grateful rapture sing, 

And so forget! 
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SELF-CULTURE AND SELF-SACRIFIOE. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


HE unfairness of the ordinary comparisons of 
self-culture and self-sacrifice consists not only 

in the implication that self-culture is purely self- 
ish, but also in the implication that self-denial 
and self-sacrifice are necessarily and always free 
from any taint of selfishness. ‘The suggestion 
that they are not may seem a paradox to one who 
does not carefully consider how the matter stands. 
How can they coexist inthe same mind? Theo- 
retically there may be some difficulty. Practically 
there has been very little. As self-culture may 
free itself from the taint of selfishness by an ulte- 
rior motive that makes its end the happiness and 
good of others, so may self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice take on the character of selfishness by serving 


an ulterior motive that is thoroughly selfish. 


And it is a matter of fact that all along the course 
of Christian history the ulterior motive of a great 


deal of self-denial and self-sacrifice has been thor- 


oughly selfish. The Christian ascetic has denied 
himself and sacrificed himself in the present life 
almost exclusively with a view to future happi- 
ness. 


** Is selfishness, for time a gin, | 
Stretched out into eternity celestial prudence?” 


The whole system of self-denial and self-sacrifice 
in vogue during the middle ages was vitiated by 


_ the character of its ulterior motives. The good 


done to the poor by charity, the comfort it be- 
stowed on them, was purely incidental. The real 
object of charity was the soul of the person ex- 
ercising it. At the root of mendicancy, too, was 
the persuasion that in the future life the condi- 
tions of this life were to be entirely reversed ; 
Lazarus was to lie in Abrahaia’s bosom and Dives 
was to be tormented. The poor of this world 
were to be rich in that, and vice versa. These 
things should never be forgotten in our estimate 
of medizval self-denial. They make it very 
certain that the real difference between the as- 
cetics and the non-ascetics was largely intellectual 
rather than moral, a difference in the amount of 
faith, or shall we say credulity ? Heine says of the 


_ Irish people that they have such perfect faith in 
immortality that you could borrow money of them 


in this world on a promise to pay them in the 
other. St. Francis of Assisi and the men of his 
stamp had a faith as strong as this in the happi- 
ness and glory to be won by poverty, fasting and 
flagellation. It is no wonder, then, that they 
lived the ascetic life. If people nowadays be- 
lieved asceticism to be such a good paying invest- 
ment as St. Francis did they would not hesitate 
to take and keep the vow of poverty. If ‘‘he 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord” at 
such usurious rates of interest as no Wall street 
bull or bear ever demanded, the more selfish and 
grasping a man is the more likely he will be to 
make such an investment. 

From these considerations it is very evident 
that the superiority accorded to self-denial in 
popular estimation over self-culture is not inevi- 


table. It isthe ulterior motive that decides for 


one against the other. Self-culture ending in self, 
the pride of intellect, the pride of taste, this is no 
doubt immeasurably inferior to the self-denial 
that gives up pleasure, ease and wealth, and even 
intellectual and esthetic joy, in order td alleviate 
the sorrows and the sufferings of the unfortunate. 
But self-culture, which is a means to an end, that 


-end some increase of the power of doing good— 


this is immeasurably superior to the self-sacrifice 
which has for its ulterior motive a desire to get 
as big a lien as possible upon the anticipated 
pleasures and emoluments of the life beyond the 
grave. 

The fact is that self-culture and self-sacrifice, 
rightly understood, are not hostile forces between 
which we must choose. The two things are so 
bound up together that we cannot have either 
one of them to any power and purpose without 
having a good deal of the other. Self-denial is 
necessary to self-culture and self-culture to all 
noble and beautiful self-sacrifice. 

Self-denial is necessary to self-culture. One 
can see that upon the lowest planes of self-culture 
as well as on the highest. I know that there are 
those who think that the symbol of all early edu- 


cation is a sugar-coated pill. Mrs. Browning 


sings of the ability which mothers have to teach 
**love’s holy earnest in a pretty play.” And there 
are those who would persuade us that all youth- 
ful education can be insinuated in this delightful 
manner. I doubt it very much. It seems to me 
that before a child is many years old he ought, if 


_-Possible, to be made to understand that this mor-, 


tal life of ours is something more than a great 
playhouse ; that there is real hard work that must 


| be done,’ and the sooner some of it is done the 


better. Self-culture does not properly begin un- 
til these things are clearly apprehended. But the 
apprehension of these things means self-denial. 
It means that something must be given up for the 
suke of some other things, some pleasant things 
for the sake of some things which may not be im- 
mediately pleasant, but which are essential to the 
ultimate establishment of our right to be here 
on the planet enjoying the various benefits of 
existence. As soon as possible every child should 
be made to know that as life is a perpetual re- 
ceiving it ought, in all fairness and honesty and 
decency, to be a perpetual giving. 
‘“* And every soul that takes 
And gives not on again 
Is so a link that breaks 
In Heaven’s love-made chain.” 

As soon as possible every child should be made to 
know that a man or woman who enjoys the pleas- 
ures of existence without doing anything to aug- 
ment the general sum of them is a pauper and a 
thief ; that he is this no less in broadcloth than 
in rags ; that no father or mother can generously 
absolve him from the claims which society and 
God have upon him. Every consumer who is not 
at the same time a producer ought to be heartily 
ashamed of himself, or, if not personally respon- 
sible, heartily and righteously indignant with 
those who have subjected him to such a base 
position. No drudgery is so degrading as mendi- 
cancy, though it be clothed in purple and fine 
linen. A scavenger’s hook is a more kingly scepter 
than a do-nothing dandy’s cane. Do not think, 
O young man, or young woman, because your 
parents have laid to their bones and reared a for- 
tune that you have a right to live upon it without 
adding anything thereto, or in any way contrib- 
uting to the stock of human benefit. Prof. 
Cairnes, the first political economist now living, 


says, in a recent work: ‘' That useful function | 


which some profound writers fancy they discover 
in the abundant expenditure of the idle rich turns 
out to be a sheer illusion. The wealth accumu- 
lated by their ancestors or others in their behalf, 
when employed as capital, no doubt helps to sus- 
tain industry ; but what they consume in luxury 
and idleness is not capital, and helps to sustain 
nothing but their own unprofitable lives. By all 
means they must have their rents and interest as 
it is written in the bond. But let them take their 
proper places as drones in the hive, gorging at a 
feast to which they have contributed nothing.” 

But in order to contribute something to the 
general stock of human wealth and happiness, 
there must be self-culture. And in order that 
there may be self-culture there must first be self- 
denial. The little boy must give up his ball and 
kite, the little girl her tea-set and doll, when the 
school-room doors are opened. A little further 
on the youth and maiden must give up a great 
many things, if they are going to make any real 
headway in their studies, a great many social 
pleasures and distractions. And parents too must 
deny themselves no little for their children’s good. 
The man who is away from home all day must 
not keep his little daughter up far into the night 
either for her pleasure or his own, and then fancy 
himself shocked at Abraham’s sacrifice of his son 
Isaac or Herod’s slaughter of the innocents. But 
it is self-culture that we are speaking of. At 
every step this calls for self-denial. The self- 
denial of the child or youth is a very smal] affair 
to that which is demanded further on. There 
could not be a more absurd antithesis than that 
between self-culture and self-denial. Whatever 
gift or faculty it be that is cultivated, the cultiva- 
tion of it involves self-denial. At the concert or 
the opera I am sometimes less inspired by the 
singer's voice than by the reflection how much 
self-denial it expresses, how many things had to 
be given up that that might be developed. ‘‘To 
scorn delights and live laborious days” is the lot 
of every man who is devoted to the higher phases 
of self-culture. No doubt, in course of time, the 
joys of intellectual advancement, the discovery of 
new truths and of new affiliations of the old, get 
to be more enticing than anything surrendered. 
It must have been so with Sir Cornwall Lewis 
when he said, ‘‘ Life would be so pleasant were it 
not for its pleasures.” It must be so with every 
earnest worker in the higher walks of science, 
literature and art. 

But self-denial is not more essential to self- 
culture than self-culture to the noblest exhibitions 
of self-sacrifice. There are exhibitions of self- 


sacrifice which are not noble, which are not beau-. 


tiful. The history of the Christian Church is full 
of them. So is the history of both of the great 
Hindu religions. They proceed upon the founda- 
tion principle that God is a jealous God, that he 
is most happy when we are most miserable. 
Morality is doing what we don’t want to. Re- 
ligion is doing what we don’t want to, because 
God wants us to, and so on. Paul said, ‘I 
beseech you that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice.” The Church has thought the less life 
they have in them the better. 
_“ This frame so weak, sharp sickness’ hue, 

And this pale cheek God loves in you ; 

More faltering speech and weary days 

Than beauty’s blaze his heart will reach.” 

A similar theory has been held concerning the 

mind. The less vigorous the better. The pride 
of intellect has been persistently rebuked. Sacri- 


‘fice has meant mutilation of the body, of the 


mind, of the affections. Many a fond mother, 
thanks to her spiritual advisers and the inherited 
taint of centuries of such notions, still fancies 
that the good God has taken away her child be- 
cause it was the idol of her heart. Such notions 
of self-sacrifice as these do not, of course, neces- 
sitate self-culture. They have been its direct 
enemies. They will be as long as they endure. 
The self-sacrifice which necessitates self-culture 
is the consecration of our ennobled and perfected 
selves to whatever work our hands shall find to 
do. A famous recipe for cooking a hare begins 
with the injunction, ‘‘ First catch your hare.” It 
is a very wise injunction. It is capable of more 
than culinary application. Before you make 
your sacrifice first get your offering. Before you 
undertake to give anything have something to 
give. Self-culture is the means of self-possession. 
And we must possess ourselves before we can 
bestow ourselves. These are the true relations of 
self-culture and self-sacrifice rightly understood. 


DR. DRARERS “ CONFLICT.” 


By ADAM STWIN. 


S Prof. Tyndall remarks, there is a great deal 
of humanity in men. It matters little 
whether philosphy, science or religion inspires 
their zeal, controversy is pretty sure to bring their 
human weaknesses to the surface. The saint is 
apt to see in the contrary position of a fellow 


saint little else than the instigation of the devil. - 


The philospher, hot with logical fencing, finds 
only logical trickery in the argument of his 
philosphical opponent. And the case is worse 
when saint and philospher, theologian and scien- 
tist, meet in verbal warfare. Each regards the 
other’s mental state and dialectic practice as the 
direct product of his particular, and particularly 
vicious, training and profession, when in truth 
neither philosphy, religion nor science is respon- 
sible, but only human ignorance, human prejudice, 
human self confidence. 

Bias, like blood, will out; and unfortunately 
each man’s bias ever tends to render it impossible 
for him to make allowance for his opponent's 
bias—or his own.. Hence controversies die out 
with the death or diversion of the disputants, but 
are never decided. In most cases the issue is such 
as the extremists of neither side desire. While 
the fighting men are belaboring each other be- 
fore their strongholds and narrow ways, the great 
armies of noncombatants move on by the flank 
and occupy the disputed territories together. 
Such, no doubt, will be the result of the present 
phase of the conflict between the churches and 
the sciences, or more correctly between certain 
would-be leaders in the two camps. 

In his instructive review of this conflict Dr. 
Draper comes before us, not as a partisan, but as 
an historian. It is easy to believe that he has 
honestly striven, as he tells us in his preface, to 
present a clear and impartial statement of the 
views and acts of the two contending parties. 
But his sympathies have been too strong, his an- 
tipathies too keen to allow him to carry out his 
good intentions fully. His anti-papal bias has 
been especially hurtful since it has led him 
throughout to treat a very common phase of 
fanaticism as an essential feature of Christianity. 
On the other hand his intense admiration for the 
higher developments of ‘‘ Arabism”, as he styles 
the philosphy and civilisation of the Saracens, has 
led him into an uncalled for palliation in Moslems 
of the very spirit, the very acts, which he unspar- 
ingly denounces in Christians. The effect is 
unfortunate in that it needlessly offends. his 
Christian readers, and rouses a needless and unjust 
suspicion in regard to the tendency of scientific 


culture, Still more it destroys his influence as a 
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historian when he is in the right. 
jowed the Moslem camel, his straining at the 
Roman gnat seems little less than ludicrous. 

It is true that Dr. Draper takes pains to say 
that Christianity existed two centuries without 
opposition to science ; that Tertullian, not Jesus 
or his early disciples, first declared the Scriptures 
the source of all wisdom, the standard and meas- 
ure of all truth; and that it was not until St. 
Augustine’s day, two hundred years later, that the 
Bible was firmly placed in ‘‘the perilous position 
of being the arbiter of human knowledge.” It is 
also true that in his history of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe Dr. Draper still more 
explicitly says that the opposition of the earliest 
Christian ecclesiastical system (the Byzantine) 
and all worldly wisdom was ‘‘utterly foreign to 
Christianity, that it was fastened by imperial 
violence on the nations, and that the same evil 
instincts which tore Hypatia piecemeal in the 
Church at Alexandria (A. D. 414) brought Galileo 
into custody of the familiars of the holy office at 
Rome,” twelve hundred years later. But the 
readers of the ‘*‘ Confiict”’ are not, as a rule, close 
students of his larger history ; and he can scarcely 
charge them with willfui misinterpretation of his 
meaning when they understand his phraseoiogy 
to imply not a struggle between advancing know. 
ledge and bigotry—but a conflict between Christ- 
ianity and science, in which every victory of the 
latter has been a severe blow to the Christian 
religion. 

An equally common impression, and one more 
easily justified from the text, is that (in Dr. Dra- 
per’s opinion) had ‘** Arabism” gained the ascen- 
dency in Middle and Northern Europe, as it did 
in the Southwest, and later in the Southeast, 
history would have had no eonflict of religion 
and scienee to record, and civilization would have 
brought its blessings to Western Europe some 
centuries earlier than was possible under the 
Christian system. But the reverse is quite as 
possible. Judging from the present condition 
and recent history of Mohammedan nations it is 
not unreasonable to think that, had Islain suc- 
ceeded at that time, there would have been intel- 
lectual peace throughout Europe, as there has 
been throughout Moslem countries, for utter lack 
of free thought to create disturbance. 

It is indeed in connection with Moslem fanati- 
cism—when Omar orders the destruction of the 
Alexandrian library ; when Takyuddin denounces 
Kalif Al Mamun for distracting the attention of the 
devout by his impious measurements of the earth ; 
still more to the purpose, when the orthodox party 
banished his favorite philosopher Averroes, and 
organized a war against philosophy all over the 
Moslem world—that Dr. Draper fails to sustain 
himself as an impartial historian, It would have 
been easy for him at any of these points to have 
inserted a paragraph which would have disarmed 
the only critics he has reason to fear: a paragraph 
briefly calling attention to the fact that fanatical 
opposition to free thought has put a brake upon 
the wheels of progress in other than Christian 
lands, for other than religious ends. 

To be sure such a statement would have neces- 
sitated a less general and striking title to his 
book and the excision of some eloquent passages, 
but that would have been no great loss compared 
with the advantage that would have been gained 
by calling attention to a much neglected histor- 
ical truth—the truth that the death blow of a 
civilization is struck when the dominant party is 
irretrievably committed to the dogma that what 
is written is better and truer than what can be 
written. When the wisdom of the age is hope- 
lessly subordinated to the wisdom of the ages 
productive thought is at an end, under the cres- 
cent as surely as under the cross, 

The ascendency of this thought-repressing dog- 
ma is what put a sudden eclipse upon Mohain- 
medan civilization. It is what has crushed ail 
intellectual life out of Moslem nations ever since. 
In like manner wherever and whenever it has 
dominated in the Christian world, the people have 
been kept in ignorance and intellectual imbecility. 
Egypt and India have gone through the same 
experience. The temporary domination of the 
same sp rit in Ancient Greece put hemlock to the 
lips of Socrates, and banished some of her noblest 
sons for contradicting the poets. For five hundred 
years it has kept Chinain a ferment of intellectual 
stagnation, ceaseless activity without progress. 
In her case however, literature, not religion, has 
been the oppressor. The highest rewards of the 
empire have been for literary excellence, the stan- 
..dard of merit being fidelity to the words and 

thoughts of the Masters, S-!If repression and 


Having swal- | 


imitative skill have been the sole objects of cult- 
ure, and national arrest the product. Under the 
inspiration of Western thought a few Chinamen 
have revolted against the slavery of literary fash- 
ion : and possibly some future Chinese savan may 
write a history of the Conflict of Science and 
Literature in which the latter will be as severely 
punished as Religion has been by Dr. Draper. 
Possibly our indignant historian may go so far 
as to declare that literature ‘‘ must necessarily be 
intolerant of contradiction, must repudiate all 
improvement in itself and view with disdain that 
which arises from the progressive intellectual 
development of man.” Is it not clear that the 
facts of Chinese history would justify the assertion 
and the natural inference that a phase of culture 
so incompatible with free thought ought to be re- 
pudiated by every true friend of humanity, just as 
much as the facts of European history justify Dr. 
Draper's use of the same language, the same argu- 
ment, against religion? Yet we know perfectly 
well that, so far from being incompatible with 
each other, literature and science are able to exist 
not only in peace but in mutual helpfulness. 
Why not religion and Science ? , 

In truth the two are by nature complementary, 
not antagonistic. They stand for two separate 
lines of human development, as distinct as logic 
and love, and conflict only when either ceases to 
be true to itself. 

That ecclesiastical schools have been opposed 
to scientific schools no one can deny: but it must 
not be forgotten that, of the two, heresy in religion 
has been more roughly treated than heresy in 
science ; while on the other hand, the wranglings 
of scientific schools have been but little less bitter 
than the wranglings of theological schools. In 
either case it has not been true religion or true 
science that has been at fault, but ignorance and 
bigotry, both of which we hope the world is out- 
growing. 

The mistaken theories of scientific men are 
daily modified, amended, overthrown ; and their 
advocates are learning to receive correction 
calmly, rejoicing in changes whereby science is 
made stronger and truer. Is it not possible fora 
corresponding development truthward to go on in 
the world of religious thought and religious feel- 
ing? The recent history of Protestant Christ- 
ianity clearly shows just such an advance in true 
religion—true that is, in spirit and purpose, 
though not always absolutely right in expres- 
sion. The future is likely to show still greater 
progress ; and the historian who shall truly relate 
the story of human development will trace—as 
Dr. Draper ought to have done—a conflict of 
religion with ignorance, narrowness and bigotry, 
running parallel with the conflict of science with 
the same obstacles to the wellbeing of humanity. 
Both science and religion are fighting the same 
battle against the same enemy, for the same ends, 
—the mental, moral and physical good of man, 
and their own advancement in truth, knowledge, 
and power; not always wisely, for their arms are 
human and very fallible, but with increasing 
wisdom; and it is only the dogmatists in either 


camp that seek for quarrels or impugn each other's: 


motives. 

The science that will not mend is overthrown: 
a changeless religion must expect the same fate ; 
but the true in religion, like the true in science, 
is immortal. 


A LITTLE WHIFF OF WAR.—THE 
HOME FIGHT. 


Br A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


liE whole town was set agog on Friday even- 

ing by the publication of an Imperial order 
forbidding the export of horses across the fron- 
tiers of Germany. Nobody was mystified by the 
fact that this order appeared in juxtiposition 
with another order that forbids the importation 
of potatoes from the United States. The latter 
was in self-defense against the California bug; 
but the former could not be a measure of protec- 
tion against a horse epidemic, nor an arbitrary 
‘*protection” of the agricultural interest. Such 
an order has always been an immediate prelude 
to war, and the anxious feeling that the govern- 
ment had private advices of impending danger, 
caused no little excitement in military, financial 
and domestic cireles. The immediate anxiety 
was allayed by the announcement that the French 
War Department had issued an order for the pur- 
chase of 10,000 horses for cavalry and artillery ; 
and of course Germany could not afford to be 
stripped for the supply of an enemy. Still the 


| fact that France is straining every nerve for the 


effective orgapization of her army is a chronie 
cause of disquiet: to Germany. The immense 
armaments that all the governments of Conti- 
nental Europe are preparing are meant for use ; 
and though these are paraded as a guaranty of 
peace, they will some day tempt rival powers toa 
fresh issue of arms. ? 

There is a prevalent belief in military circles 
that war is not far distant, and there is a degree 
of vigilance and activity in military affairs that 
shows this belief to exist in high quarters. Yet it 
seems to be founded upon nothing more than the 
surmise that France, as soon as she finds herself 
at rest in respect to her own government, will 
urge that government to vindicate the honor of 
the nation by a fresh attack upon Germany. I 
am sorry to add that among the younger Prussian 
officers many seem eager for another war with 
France. It is absurd to speak of war as the 
nursery of noble and manly sentiments: on the 
contrary, it tends to degrade men who would 
otherwise appear noble and refined. For instance,. 
the other evening, at the Geographical Society, 
in conversation with a cultivated officer, I asked, 
‘*Shall you go to Paris to the Geographical Con- 
vention in July?’ ‘* No, indeed,” said he; ‘but 
I should like to go there next summer at the head 
of a regiment. I don’t like Frenchmen, but I 
like their language and their wines.” 

I could not repress a burst of indignation. The. 
scientific men of France have made a handsome 
overture to men of science in Germany, and 
proffer an occasion for an interchange of courte- 
sies upon a high neutral ground. Though France 
was wrong in her last challenge to Germany, she 
was punished severely enough for that, and what 
evil is she doing or threatening to Germany now, 
that should call for or excuse this spirit of hatred, 
this desire for her further humiliation. This offi- 
cer was a sample of many in whom the better 
sentiments of humanity are repressed by the pro- 
fession of arms. We must strip warof the gloss 
of chivalry. I am here reminded of the heavy 
prosaic side of these grand preparations for mili- 
tary glory, for the tax gatherer has just been in 
with his quarterly assessment, at a decided ad- 
vance for the cost of keeping a nation in arms. 
Taxes are graduated by rent, and if you pay five 
hundred thalers a year for your house, your taxes 
of all sorts foot up about one hundred and eighty 
thalers additional. Even your servant is taxed to 
what in wages would be represented by about ten 
days’ work in the course of the year. The govern- 
ment does not disdain to collect from thirty to 
fifty cents a quarter from your kitchen maid. 
Everybody is registered at the police, and none 
can escape the tax gatherer. 

Though the prospect of foreign war is not im- 
mediate, the domestic war which for three years 
has agitated Germany is coming rapidly to a head. 
Whether Bismarck foresaw the present state of 
things, and has been preparing for it, or whether, 
as some assert, he himself has brought it about, 
must remain a disputed question perhaps for his 
life-time. But either theory brings us to the same 
conclusion—that the issue of sovereignty between 
the civil and the ecclesiastical power is now made 
point-blank, and in a way that admits of no eva- 
sion or compromise. Those who have been mys- 
tified by, the ecclesiastical conflict in Prussia may 
be thankful that the point in dispute is so sharply 
defined, and the distinction drawn between ques- 
tions of politics and questions of religion. ° On the 
side of religion, here for instance is an official 
notice that whereas the Emperor's birth-day 
(which is always observed with public festivities) 
falls within the Holy Week, it is recommended 
that, in Roman Catholic communities, the people 
should refrain from demonstrations that would 
violate the religious sentiment of the week, and 
that they should observe Saturday, the 20th, in 
preference to Monday, the 22d, the true birthday. 
This delicate consideration for the religious ob- 
servances of his Catholic subjects does not seem 
much like the spirit of persecution ! 

Again: not only are all the Lenten ceremonies 
in full blast here in Berlin, at the Catholic church 
behind the King’s palace, but there are special 
observances and collections for‘the Pope's Jubilee; 
and a great fair for the Roman Catholic Hospital 
has been held in a princely palace adjoining 
Bismarck’s house, and this has been visited by all — 
the royal family, and the Liberal press has urged 
everybody to encourage it, without regard to 
faith or party. In a word, it is impossible to 
specify a point of faith or worship, any religious 


' act or belief, in which Catholics are meddled with 


by the government. 
‘To meet the anomalous state of things in Cath- 
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.olic congregations. produced by the disloyalty of 
the bishops, the Government had brought into 
the Prussian Parliament a bill erecting each Ro- 
man Catholic parish into a separate corporation, 
to be administered by trustees elected by the 
body of the congregation. At the same time it 
was proposed to make a larger grant to Catholic 
priests, in view of the increased cost of living. 
Not much persecution here, in giving the people 
control of money furnished by the State for the 
liberal support of their religion! But now, like a 
thunder-clap, came the Bull of the Pope, declaring 
the ecclesiastical laws of Prussia of no force to 


Catholics, and making it a damnable offense to— 


obey the same.. The laws of Parliament, sanc- 
tioned by the King, are to be set aside by the 
command of a foreign power, enthroned in the 
Vatican. What should Parliament do? 
ought the Government to do? The Catholic 
bishops had given publicity to the Papal Bull, 
thus inviting their flocks to sedition; and now 
Parliament proposes to withhold all supplies for 
the support of the Catholic clergy, except where 
the bishop or priest shall give his personal 
written declaration of allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the country. » Public sentiment is strongly 
in favor of this measure, and it is sure to become 
alaw. This is bringing matters toa head. You 
may be sure of three things : the Government will 
not go back ; the Catholic laity will not put their 
hands in their pockets to support a disloyal 
clergy: the laity, having once gained control of 
ehurch property, will never surrender it to the 
‘bishops. 
BERLIN, 6¢h March. 


ANGEL GUIDANCE. 
** Fle shall give his Angels charge concerning thee.”’ 
| By Mrs. J. G. BuRNETT. 


TUMBLING I walked through sand and miry clay, 
Bearing the two lambs of my scattered flock— 
And lo, an angel met me in the way 
And set my weary feet upon a rock! 


Across my path, as trembling there I stood, 
There roared a torrent dark, and deep, and wide— 
And lo, his strong hand bridged the raging flood, 
And brought us safely to the other side! 


Through a dense wood I fled, contesting hard 
With hungry wolves the burden sweet I bore— 
And lo, his hand clasped mine, bleeding and scarred, 
And led me*out into the light once more! 


For care, and fear, and want no specters are, 

O, thoughtless children ye of joy and mirth! 
And loving heart and helping hand by far 

The brightest angels that come down to earth! 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


: By C. G. BAYLOR. 


VISIT to the South will satisfy any impar- 
tial person that upon the issues involved 
in tariff or Free Trade, local self-government 


‘under State authority as against centralization 


of power in the general government, economy as 
against wasteful expenditure of the public moneys, 
and such like issues, there is no difference sufficient 
to cause estrangement or sectional alienation be- 
tween the people of the South and those of the 


North. We have here, as you have, warm advo- 


cates on all sides of political ethies, political 
economy and social reform. We have our local 
divisions and civi, interests, as you have, and 
these connect us with our Northern friends in 
many ways. Even the resentments born of the 
Confederate war are passing rapidly away. The 
Confederate and Union soldiers have long since 
fraternized, and in a few vears will join hands in 
decorating the graves of the dead who fell on 
both sides of the unnatural conflict. The inter- 
ests of the two sections are intimately blended. 
Commercial relations and business partnerships 
form a strong link in the mighty chain which 
binds the late slave States and the original ‘ free” 
States together. To these elements of econser- 
vatism can be added the social ties born of inter- 
marriage and blood relationships. We speak the 
same language; are in union upon the essential 
issues of a common Christian faith. All this is 
most encouraging, and furnishes well-grounded 
hope for the future fraternal relations which 
every lover of peace wishes to see established be- 
tween the long-estranged sections. 

But.we must not permit these ‘‘ outward” signs 
of promise to mislead us. They existed before 
emancipation, and yet could not suffice to hold in 
sympathetic communion those who professed a 
common religious faith—the strongest tie which 
can bind man to man. Theyexisted before the 


War, and yet the war smote the nation with a 


What 


bloody, long-protracted, fiercely-contested con- | 
flict. They have existed since the war, and yet 
the ancient feud continues. In the face of facts 
like these, the prudent man will be apt to say 
that there must be some string fatally out of tune 


in the national harp. And so there is. The 
string which produces all this national discord is 
located in the center of the harp, and its vibra- 
tions reach every other string, and this eenter 
string is withal so sensitive, that no part of the 
instrument can be touched without it giving forth 
a tone which can neither be softened nor silenced. 

Disguise the unpleasant truth as We may, the 
cause of humanity, as involved in the fate and 
future of the negro at the South, is still the un- 
settled question in the unfinished work of recon- 
ciliation between the South and the North. 

The negro issue in its new phase under recon- 


struction is between serfdom and citizenship for |. 


the freedmen; it is whether the liberated slave 
shall be a MAN or a menial. 
and serfdom of the Southern negro to be con- 
firmed by State laws? Can the amendments to 
the Constitution and the laws passed to enforce 
them, and by which the black inan is invested 
with the rights of citizenship, be nullified by 
separate State action? Is there a disposition in 
the late slave States to carry out this process of 
nullification? These are the questions which 
really enter into the present political conflict in 
America. All other issues are illusive, secondary, 
and only ecaleulated to divert the public mind 
from that which really constitutes the peril of the 
nation. I say ‘peril,’ because if this negro ques- 
tion is settled on a wrong and insecure basis, it 
will in time breed a conflict even more bloody, 
fierce and prolonged than the one through which 
the nation has just passed. 

There are good and sincere men all through the 
South, who believe that the policy which engraft- 
ed American citizenship on negro emancipa- 
tion was a most unwise policy. These honest 
men believe sincerely that this act of ‘ folly” 
must be substantially reversed before the South 
can have material prosperity and social order or 
the nation have rest. How to reverse this policy, 
with justice to the negro, is a matter which is 
now occupying some of the best Christian minds 
at the South. The opinion arrived at is, that the 
two races must be educated separately ; that they 
should worship God separately ; that their dead 
should be buried in separate cemeteries, and that 
an educational or property qualification, or both, 


] should be attached to the right of suffrage. 
These convictions are not confined to the South | 


—a large number of intelligent Northern people 
coincide in them. Nor are these convictions en- 
tertained exclusively by Southern Confederates 
and Northern Democrats. Many Republicans 
share them. Nay, more, many earnest and edu- 
cated colored men and women believe that this 
separated race-education, race-culture and race- 
life is the inevitable ‘‘ next” step after emancipa- 
tion—the ‘‘conviction precedent” to the better 
and nobler future to which God’s providence is 
beckoning them as a people. 

This, in brief, is the situation at the South to- 
day. After fifty years of anti-slavery agitation, 
four years of bloody war, and ten years of politi- 
cal reconstruction, we thus find ourselves still 
confronted with the unsettled negro question. 
The temper of the nation indicates plainly that 
the long-prolonged controversy must now come 
to a speedy end, one way or the other. It will 
come to an end either on the Southern idea of 
serfdom for the black man or on the Northern 
idea of citizenship equality for all men before the 
law, without regard to race, color, creed or condi- 
tion in life. In the one case, the South must be 
left free to work out the negro problem, or the 
North, in the other, must stand by her principles 
as involved in emancipation. Half-way measures 
will not avail in the matter. There is no middle 
ground to be oceupied in this new phase of the 
old controversy. 

_ The duty of every man in this crisis must be 
according to his conscience and the light before 
him. For myself, I have most carefully and ear- 
nestly sought to know the truth in this matter. I 
have conversed freely with Southern men and 
women, in all positions of life, in relation thereto, 
and have studied the negro carefully in all his as- 
pects as a free man, citizen, educator and legisla- 
tor. My own opinion is clearly on the side of 
the wisdom of the policy which engrafted Ameri- 
can citizenship on negro emancipation. I am 
utterly opposed to caste in education, or caste in 
the worship of God. For one, I give my hand to 
my former slave. I say this having been born | 


Is this menialage |. 


and reared a slaveholder. I say it as a life-long 
advocate of negro slavery. 

I am neither an office-holder nor a seeker of 
office. In governing my own life I can know but 
one infallible rule and guide, and that is the WILL 
of God ; I can know but one cause, and that is 
the cause of humanity. Both are, in my opinion, 
involved in maintaining the citizenship rights of 
the emancipated race of the South, and in over- 
throwing, by every just agency which can be em- 
ployed, the cruel and unchristian spirit of CASTE 
which now seeks to enthrone its blighting influ- 
ence in the position of power for evil once cecu- 
pied by slavery. 

RICHMOND, Va., March 24, 1875. 


APRIL 19, 17%. 
By Henry P. JOHNSTON. 


MM HAT happened on this date at certain 
Massachusetts towns that they celebrate 


‘the event—now a hundred years after—with much . 


sound and ceremony, with the ringing of bells and 
unveiling of statues, with the racket of drums 
and rockets, with parades, and collations, and 
toasts, and oratory ” 

- If patriotic sehool-day traditions may be trust- 
ed. the most extraordinary series of victories on 
record commenced to happen. Upon this date 
began the great chase of the British out of Amer- 
ica. Can any true-born native under ten ever 
forget the glorious chapter? How we first drove 
the red coats down a country highway, and bat- 
tered them at Bunker Hill, and pushed them out 
of Boston: how we inveigled them into New 
York and Philadelphia ; how we chased them up 
and down the Hudson, up and down the Jerseys, 
up and down the Carolinas ; how we smote them 
at Saratoga and Princeton and Monmouth, on 
Long Island and the Brandywine, at Cowpens 
and Charleston; how we followed and worried 
them until at last the would-be tyrants were cor- 
nered on the Virginia peninsula, and we shipped 
them all back to King George? The imagination 
strains to compass the exploits of this immortal 
period. 

To-day, however, it becomes us to be content 
with plain facts, for these same British are our 
most intimate friends, and it would be discour- 
teous to keep on chasing them. Moreover, our 
centennial anniversaries are upon us, and we are 
expected to look at matters in the light of his- 
tory, weighing their relative importance by tak- 
ing testimony from both sides. What actually - 
happened on April 19, 1775, was a famous road 
fight about which the antiquaries of Lexington 
and Concord and Boston are supposed to know 
more particulars than the rest of us, but on which 
we need not dwell long, although our refractory 
ancestors of Massachusetts Bay are reported to 
have been partly responsible for it. The two 
things these grandfathers had determined to keep 
at all hazards at a time wlien they found it 
difficult to keep anything as their own, were their 
guns and their gunpowder. Parliament wight 
question their rights, mutilate their charter, shut 
up their courts, block up their port, take away 
their trade and insult their manhood—all this they 
would bear patiently in hopes of receiving better 
treatment in time; but the moment their seanty 
means of defense were threatened, they let their 
patience go and looked to their flint-locks. Twice 
they had demonstrated to Gen. Gage, then com- 
manding ‘‘our friends from across the water,” in 
Boston, that they were great sticklers on this 
point—once when he seized the province powder, 
and once when he tried to find soine cannon at 
Salem. How the militia took the alarm on both 
these oceasions, and swarmed up around him by 
hundreds and thousands! Nevertheless, he de- 
termined to run one more risk, and march out to 
destroy the stores collected at Concord village, 
eighteen miles distant. If the incidents which 
followed thereupon precipitated the revolution, it | 
was no fault of Gage’s. He had no thought of 
provoking the issue, or no such minute pains 
would he have taken to keep the expedition a 
profound secret. It was those pestiferous pro- 
vineials who blundered in this affair, for at. the 
very moment that eight hundred of his best 
troops were innocently moving out on the Con- 
cord road, on the night of April 18th, they were 
swinging signal lights of warning from a steeple, 
while Paul Revere and William Dawes were 
dashing on ahead, and routing up the farmers. 
At two o'clock, the same night, Captain John 
Parker’s militia company of one hundred and 
thirty men, whom Gage’s regulars expected to 
pass asleep in their beds, were drawn up at 
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Lexington Green. At sunrise the British reached 
them, and then there followed a minute’s work 
which at sundown Gage would have given up his 
commission to recall. Parker’s men were not 
drawn up in line as enemies to King George's 
troops, and good care they took not to fire the 
first shot. They were there to defend themselves 
and their property if attacked. Up to that point 
they were loyal to the British throne and so 
Major Pitcairn found them when he rode up in 
advance of his grenadiers and shouted to the 
‘*rebels” to disperse. They might have answered 
this challenge with a volley, and history would 
have sustained them under their bitter provoca- 
tions, but still they hesitated and would have 
dispersed—were in the act of dispersing—when up 
came the Britishers on the double quick and at 
the wave of Pitcairn’s sword poured a fatal fire 
into their ranks. Seven militiamen fell dead, 
nine were wounded, and the eight years’ war was 
begun—begun by the King’s troops as the Colon- 
ists prayed it might be. Very particular were 
they to let this fact be known to the home people 
and Government in England, to show that they 
were not the aggressors. Twenty or more affida- 
vits one can find in Force’s ‘‘ Archives” detailing 
the account of the Lexington catastrophe, sworn 
to by Parker and men of his company, al) of 
them clear and emphatic on this point of the first 
firing. For example Thomas Fessenden deposes : 

“IT saw three offivers on horseback advance to the front of 
said Regulars, when one of them, being within six rods of the 
said Militia, cried out ‘* Disperse, you rebels, immediately ;’ 
on which he brandished his sword over his head three times; 
meanwhile the second officer, who was about two rods behind 
him, fired a pistol pointed at said Militia, and the Regulars 
kept huzzaing till he had finished brandishing his sword, and 
when he had thus finished brandishing his sword, he pointed 
it down towards said Militia, and immediately on which the 
said Regulars fired a volley at the Militia, and then I ran off 
as fast as I could, while they continued firing till I got out of 
their reach. I further testify that as soon as ever the officer 
cried ‘ Disperse, you rebels,’ the said Company of Militia dis- 
persed every way as fast as they could, and while they were 
dispersing the Regulars kept firing at them incessantly."’ 

For the rest of that memorable day there were 
no scruples about firing. By the time the British 
reached Concord, six miles further on, the alarm 
had spread for miles around, and before one 
o'clock the day’s sharp work was taken up. Four 
hundred provincials and more had snatched their 
old muskets and fowling-pieces and hurried from 
right and left to line the road on which the regu- 
lars were to return. What followed was the well- 
known running fight all the way down to Boston, 
whose particulars fill pages of local history and 
about which we shall hear again on the coming 
Monday, when Lexington and Concord celebrate 
the episode. 

Do we wish to know how the news of that day 
went through the colonies and what its effect ? 
Follow the courier that left Lexington on the 
morning of the fight and dashed through Wor- 
ecester, Norwich, New London, Lyme, Saybrook, 
and Guilford to New Haven and on to the south. 
The second ‘‘ express,” with full accounts, which 
grew larger as they spread, started from New 
Haven on April 24 at half-past nine, with Pierre- 
pont Edwards’s name signed to the despatches ; 
at Fairfield it arrived at 3 P.m.; Stamford, 10 
P.M. ; Greenwich, 25th, 3 A.M. ; New York 2 P.M., 
where Isaac Low countersigns; at Elizabeth, 7 
P.mM.; at New Brunswick, midnight; Princeton, 
26th, 3 1-2 a.m.; Trenton, 6 1-2 a.m.; Philadel- 
phia, noon, ‘‘and forwarded at the same time ;” 
Baltimore, April 27th, 10 p.m. ; Alexandria, 28th, 
6 p.M.; Fredericksburg, 30th, 4 1-2 P.M.; at 
Edenton, N. C., May 4th, with a note to the next 
Committee of Safety—‘‘ Disnerse the material 
passages (of the accounts) through all your parts ;” 
at Wilmington, May 8th, 4 P.m., ‘* Forwar.] it by 
night and day ;” at Georgetown, 8S. C., May 10-1), 
61-2 P.M., with word to Charleston people, ‘‘ We 
send you by express a letter and newspapers with 
momentous intelligence this instant arrived.” 

As an anniversary, ‘‘ April 19, 1775,” deserves a 
first place in the national calendar. It revives a 
memory we cannot afford to forget. In one sense 
it is more than the Fourth of July, which next 
year will be celebrated with such immense effect. 
The Declaration of Independence, no doubt, is a 
document this people has a right to be proud of, 
for internationally it makes us respectable. But 
from a domestic point of view it sheds no peculiar 
luster which is not reflected from events preceding 
it in our history. Asa matter of fact, the Decla- 
ration was not possible without Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. It was ap afterthought ; an incident 
of the revolution ; an effective war measure which 
unified the States in their struggle against Great 
Britain. The first thing, and the only thing at first, 
that the colonists demanded was their rights; 


anything to secure their rights. If a declaration 
of independence would bring them, then declare 
independence. The true issue of the revolution, 
however, was joined at Lexington. Capt. John 
Parker and his neighbors stood out for a greater 
principle on their village green in 1775 than did 
the signers who put their names to Jefferson’s 
instrument in '76; and it cost them more. Lex- 
ington refers us back to the questions of political 
rights and wrongs, to local liberty and self-gov- 
ernment, to ideas of justice in public affairs ; and 
perhaps we.need to be referred back to them. 


ACCEPTED SUFFERING. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


* Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and 
he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be ?"’ 

T was one remarkable feature in the history of 

our Lord’s last hours, that his humiliations 

and sufferings were voluntarily accepted in the 
full consciousness of Divine power. 

He said, in view of his death, “I laydown my 
life for my sheep. No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down myself. I have power to lay it down 
and power to take it up again.” 

So we see him in this scene when his humilia- 
tion and sufferings began, rebuking the forward 
merely animal zeal of hit followers in kingly lan- 
guage. His royal guards were wtihin call—he had 
only to speak the word and twelve legions of 
angels, dazzling and destructive, would overwhelm 
his enemies with terror. 

But that word he would not speak. He chose 
to fulfill his Father’s will ; and his resolution never 
faltered for a moment through all the scenes 
that followed, till on the cross he said, ‘‘It is 
finished,” and bowed his head and gave up the 
ghost. During all that last agony he had the 
power to depart ever with him, but he bore the 
agony to the very last needful moment, till he 
could say ‘‘ It is finished.” 

Now there are aspects in which this voluntary 
consent of our Lord’s in his last sufferings trans- 
cends what can be true of any merely human’ 
being. 

It is not true of any other son of man that he 
can have legions of angels for the asking. But 
the New Testament represents the union of 
Christians to their Lord to be such that in a sense 
all things are theirs. ‘* All things are yours,” says 
St. Paul. ‘‘ Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, * 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come; all are yours, and ye are 
Christ's, and Christ is God’s.”’ 

The twelve legions of angels belong to Chris- 
tians, although they have not the control of them, 
and cannot call on them as their Master could. 

Yet it is, nevertheless, true that in our deepest 
straits and troubles we belong to him who has 
the angels at his command ; and that in our case, 
as in his, it is only because some appointed scene 
of suffering or trial is forewritten for us in the 
counsels of our Father that the angels do not 
interpose. Suppose in the very first of this scene 
our Lord had been as impatient as we are ; had 
summoned his angels and blazed forth in terrible 
glory on his enemies. 

The world then would have lost the power of 
those last victories of patient endurance, of for- 
giveness of injuries, of the unshaken peace of love 
which have been a regenerating force in society 
from that time to this. | 

An unsuffering Jesus, a fighting victorious 
Prince was exactly where the world was ready to 
run after and follow with acclamation ; but a suf- 
fering Jesus, surrendering himself to injustice, 
patient under insult, silent under false accusation, 
praying for his murderers with his dying breath ; 
this was a new sort of power in the world. Had 
the Lord been of the spirit we are of, had he been 
impatient of humiliation, and pain, and pro- 
tracted suffering, and chosen the shortest way 
of self-vindication, there would have been no 
preaching of the cross, for there would have been 
no cross to preach. | 

So there is a sense in which the humblest Chris- 
tian may stay himself up under the pressure of 
affliction with just these words of Jesus: ‘‘ Can 
I not pray to my Father, and he shall immediate- 
ly give me more than twelve legions of angels ; 
but how, then, should the Scriptures be fulfilled 
that thus it must be.” There is a ‘‘ scripture” 
for every Christian ; a forewritten plan of his life 
on which is marked every trial, every needed 
scene of suffering and sorrow, and though his 
Father has legions of angels, and loves him dearly, 
these appointed trials must be gone through 
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with fas the Lord went through with his. But if 
we remember the twelve legions of sympathetic 
angels, the great cloud of invisible witnesses 
around us only waiting our Father’s word, we can 
raise and dignify our trials of whatever nature © 
by accepting them as Christ did his. We can feel 
ourselves passing through an appointed suffering 
and be only anxious to pass through it bravely. 

Among the mournful wastes of life none is 
sadder than the waste of sorrow. To see so many 
who suffer blindly as the dumb brutes suffer, and 
see no reason for it, and gain nothing from it. To 
see people growing bitter, hard, irritable, dis- 
couraged, despairing, by that which might make 
them nobler, sweeter, more sympathetic, more 
tender! Oh, the waste of sorrow in this life is, 
indeed, one of the saddest things in it. 

Lent comes year after year to thousands of bur- 
dened, suffering hearts, hard bestead, weary and 
heavy laden ; it finds the children of the kingdom 
with heads bowed earthward, and eyes full of 
tears, and they fail to see how their Lord has 
shown them the way to conquer sorrow, to make 
treasure out of losses, to get riches out of poverty, 
and health out of sickness, and courage and pa- 
tience out of slander, evil speaking, in short to 
get the victory over every trouble of life through 
him that hath loved them. : 

Just one season of Lent that would put the 
whole Christian world into a practical acceptance 
of this spirit of Christ, in his last sorrows, would 
regenerate the earth. It would stop all scepti- 
cism as to the Christian religion ; it would, in fact, 
visibly overcome the world. Let us pray that this 
kingdom may come. 


THE ARREST AND TRIAL OF 
SERVETUS. 


By D. G. PORTER. 


HE manner of the arrest and persecution of 

Servetus was as follows: William Trie, a 
French refugee in Geneva, a man of consequence 
and a personal friend of Calvin, from whom 
doubtless he received his information, wrote to a 
Catholic relative at Lyons named Arneys, stating 
that Michael Servetus, a man who was living 
under the name of Villeneuve at Vienne, and — 
hence but a few miles distant from Arneys, had 
published an abominable book in which he had 
blasphemously assailed the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, and even called the baptism of infants an in- 
vention of the devil. Arneys at once carried the 
complaint to the Inquisitor of Heresy, and Serve- 
tus was summoned to appear. 

But Servetus had not yet made up his mind to 
be amartyr. He had simply published his views 
in Latin for the consideration of the learned, and 
anonymously to avoid persecution. This certain- 
ly he had a right to do, and no one had any right 
to interfere with him for doing it. When, there- 
fore, he found himself thus unexpectedly brought 
face to face with martyrdom he was not ready to 
accept the situation. In order to save his life, he 
denied that he had written the book or that his 
name was Servetus. There was no proof against 
him. 

Application was now made to Trie for evidence 
sufficient to convict Servetus. Trie applied to 
Calvin, who alone it would seem could furnish the 
evidence. Calvin hesitated. He told Trie that 
he thought it became one in his position to over- 
come heresy by doctrine rather than by the 
sword. We need not say that Calvin said this 
hypocritically. It was undoubtedly true whether 
Calvin generally acted upon it or not. But Trie 
importuned him, representing that unless he 
could furnish the desired proof—which would, of 
course, send Servetus to the stake—people at 
Lyons would think he had been guilty of making 
reckless assertions. Upon this Calvin yielded 
and gave to Trie the privaté letters which Serve- 
tus had written to him, together with some pages 
from the annotated copy of the Institutes in 
which his heresies were plainly apparent. These 
facts in relation to Calvin are stated in Trie’s 
letter to Arneys which was forwarded at the 
same time with the evidence. 

Calvin has been called a perfectly honest man. 
We are not aware that any one has ever called 
him perfectly honorable, and there may be a 
sense in which a man may be perfectly honest 
without being honorable at all, or without being 
true to the commonest instincts of humanity. At 
all events, Calvin in this instance joined hands 
with the Inquisitors of Rome in their attempt on 
the life of their victim, furnishing evidence which 
he might have withheld, and which many under 
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the circumstances would have considered them- 
selves in honor bound to withhold. The explan- 
ation sometimes made, that a man so thoroughly 
open and honest as Calvin would necessarily be 
filled with indignation and disgust that Servetus 
should attempt to deny his name and doctrine, 
will avail little with those who remember that 
Calvin had more than once changed his own name 
to avoid dangers which were far less imminent. 
Dr. Henry infers from the hesitancy of Calvin 
that he had a right feeling of his duty, and mild- 
ly characterizes his final consent as ‘‘an instance 
of his wavering between the principle of the old 
and that of the new covenant,” a failing to which 
he considers him especially liable. 

When Servetus saw that his letters to Calvin 
were in the hands of the Inquisitors he knew that 
his case was desperate, but he still tried inven- 
tion and falsehood, declaring, and doubtless 
truly, that he had never intended to do anything 
against the Christian religion, and offering to 
submit anything in the letters to the judgment of 
the church. But the evidence was now strong 
against him, and likely to increase; his false- 
hoods invented on the occasion were weak and 
bungling, serving only to involve him the more, 
and his conviction was thought to be imminent. 

At this juncture however he was so fortunate 
as to escape from his prison, probably through 
the assistance of friends, some of whom had oc- 
casion to remember with gratitude his eminent 
services in the way of his profession. After his 
escape he was convicted and condemned to be 
burned at the stake, and in deYault of Servetus 
himself the sentence was executed upon his effigy 
—a great improvement, surely, upon the usual 
practice of the Romish Inquisition. 


SERVETUS IN GENEVA. 


Servetus was now a homeless fugitive. He had 
lost his position and property, and his life was 
forfeit in any Catholic country. After two or 
three months of wandering and concealment, he 
appeared in Geneva and stopped at a little inn 
called the Auberge de la Rose, on the shore of the 
lake. He did not, of course, make himself known. 

Some writers have affected to regard it as a great 
mystery that Servetus should go to Geneva. For 
our part we do not consider it a mystery. No 
place was safe for him at this time. Geneva was 
acommon center for fugitives for Catholic perse- 
cutions, especially from France. It is by no means 
impossible, perhaps even probable, that Trie’s 
letter, stating that Calvin had furnished the evi- 
dence against him with great reluctance and that 
he considered it his duty to suppress heresy by 
doctrine and not by the sword, had been read at the 
trial, or that he was otherwise acquainted with its 
contents. The same’ principles were also ad- 
vanced in the earlier editions of the Institutes 
which Servetus had seen. He would then have 
no reason to believe that Calvin would seek occa- 
sion against him so long as he remained quiet. 
Besides, he did not intend to remain in Geneva, but 
must shift as he could from one place to another. 


He did not know of Calvin’s letter to Farel 


threatening him with death if he should venture 
to come to the city. 

He lived quietly at his inn for nearly a month ; 
but as he had no business in Geneva, and was seen 
to be a man of unusual culture, he could not, of 
course, escape observation, and his* presence be- 
came known to Calvin. How long the latter kept 
watch upon him in secret we do not know, and 
can only conjecture that he did so at all; but it 
was only when he was on the point of leaving the 
city, and had already engaged a boat to take him 
across the lake, that he was arrested in the name 
of the Council, but at the instance of Calvin. The 
arrest was made on the 13th of August, 1553. 

At his first examination Servetus remonstrated 
against the arrest. He had committed no offense 
in Geneva, and did not intend to remain. The 
authorities, he said; had no right to detain him. 
He might have added that he had committed no 
offense anywhere which would give any magistrate 
the right to arrest him. He had never injured any 
man. He had simply dared to think, boldly and 
independently it is true, and had published his 
thoughts in the Latin language, not only without 
evil intention, but as he honestly believed in the 
interest of Christian truth. He had as good a 
right to life and freedom as Calvin himself. 

But Calvin was the last man in Geneva, or in 
Europe, to falter in a purpose once formed. What 
his purpose was with reference to Servetus we 
have already learned from his letter to Farel. The 
remonstrances of Servetus were, of course, un- 
heeded ; but for some reason Calvin did not choose 
to come forward himself as the accuser of his old 


points in the accusation. 


correspondent. Perhaps he remembered that it 
became such as he to suppress heresy by doctrine 
rather than the sword as, he had previously taught. 
But he drew up the accusation, and put forward 
his secretary and intimate friend Nicolas de la 
Fontaine to present it. - 

It soon appeared, however, that Fontaine was 
no match for*Servetus. There was probably but 
one man in Geneva who could press home the 
charges upon the heretic in such a manner as to 
secure his conviction—so adroit was he in expla- 
nation and evasion, and so ready did he appear to 
retract his errors if he could only be convinced 
from the Scriptures. After a few days Fontaine 
asked to be excused and Calvin appeared in his 
place. 

CALVIN AS PROSECUTOR OF SERVETUS. 

Servetus was now confronted with the man who 
had given his private correspondence into the 
hands of his enemies to secure his condemnation 
at Vienne, the man by whose means he had lost 
his property and his standing among men, and 
was made a murderer:and an outlaw, and by 
whom he now, even as a homeless fugitive, had 
again been arrested and put in peril of his life. If 
he had ever entertained any doubt of Calvin's 
disposition towards him it was dispelled when the 
latter appeared openly as his prosecutor and be- 
gan to exert all the powers of his masterly mind 
to secure his condemnation. 

Besides Calvin’s unrivaled ability as a prosecu- 


-tor, two things now told against Servetus. His 


zeal for argument was aroused by Calvin’s as- 
saults on his doctrine, and in the presence of such 
an adversary his pride of opinion forbade him to 
make concessions or to moderate his statements as 
he otherwise might have done. He would even 
allow himself to be driven to exaggeration and 
absurdity by the logic of his opponent, rather 
than deny the consequences of his positions. 
And when he remembered Calvin’s agency in his 
present misfortunes, believing as he now did that 
the latter had instigated Trie to accuse him and 
cause his arrest at Vienne, and saw with what 
persistent determination he still sought to destroy 
him ; how skillfully and effectually he shut up 
against him every avenue of escape except that of 
a humiliating and hypocritical recantation and 
confession ; he would. yield at times to the hasty 
impulse of his Southern temperament, and be- 
coming utterly regardless of consequences, he 
did not hesitate to call Calvin to his face, and in 
presence of the Council, the monster and false 
teacher which to a man in the position of Serve- 
tus we may imagine he would really seem. 

It seems that Calvin, howeyer, was the first to 
use violent terms ; and we may add that through- 
out his life he was well accustomed to their use. 
Calvin perceived the pantheistic tendency of the 


system of Servetus and exposed it in such a way 


that its pantheism became clearly apparent. 
Servetus, instead of recanting, accepted Calvin’s 
deductions from his premises. ‘‘ Wretch !” cried 
Calvin, ‘‘ would you not be shocked if any one 
striking this pavement with his foot should say 
he was treading on your God?’ Servetus coolly 
acknowledged that not only the pavement, but all 
created things were of the substance of God. He 
afterwards retracted or explained this assertion so 
far as to say that God is necessarily present in all 
things by virtue of his attribute of omnipresence, 
but created things are not to be regarded as parts 
of God. This reservation appears also in the 
original statement of his doctrine. 
SUBSTANCE OF THE ACCUSATION. 

We can Snly notice briefly some of the leading 
Certain interpretations 
of Scripture to which he had been led by adhering 
too strictly to his idea of the double meaning of 
prophecy constituted one of these points, and it 
must be admitted that his attempt in accordance 
with this rule to refer the language of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah in the first instance to 
Cyrus the Persian and secondarily to Christ, was 
certainly quite unfortunate , but we hardly see 
how an error of this kind could be made the 
ground of a capital charge unless we believe with 
Calvin that he was ‘ possessed with a mad and 
devilish lust” in the matter and was bent on 
‘‘ruining everything.” At all events, Servetus 
stood firmly to his position and to his rule of in- 
terpretation. 

Nor would he retract his offensive language 
against the Trinity farther than to say that he had 
not called the actual Trinity a Cerberus, but only 
the prevalent false conception of it. 

His opposition to Infant Baptism also was made 
the ground of a very serious charge. ‘ This,” 
says Henry, ‘‘ was more likely to he a source of 


destruction to him than any of the other points 
upon which he was examined. The Council 
viewed him in respect to this subject like all Ana- 
baptists, as the enemy not only of the faith, but 
of all social order. Striking and vehement were 
the declarations of Servetus. Infant Baptism, he 
asserted, was nowhere commanded ; it was an in- 
vention of the devil.” He expressed a willingness, 
however, to be taught upon this point if he was 
wrong, but Calvin failed to convince him of his 
error. This Henry regards as ‘‘a proof of the 
earnestness with which he adhered to his opinions, 
and how superior he now was to the weakness he 
had exhibited at Vienne.” 


AN EMPTY BIRD'S NEST. 


By AMANDA B. HARRIs. 


OW many bird’s nests, empty, last summer's 

bird’s nests, does any one suppose I counted 
this morning in the trees just out here on the 
street? The trees are bare, so there is nothing to 
hinder anybody from seeing them who will look 
up. But that is the trouble—nobody wants to look 
up, to stretch their heads, and get a crick in their 
necks ; not even to see seventeen nests, as I did. 
And yet they are cunning, curious, wonderful, 
pretty things. 

We never knew last summer that so much was 
going on up over our heads’; the leaves hid the do- 
ings from our eyes, but what stirring events were 
taking place in the bird world! What consultings 
about the spot for the nest ; then what goings and 
comings—for the building process must always be 
pushed forward with all possible dispatch—what 
busy hours; what labor for wings and bills and 
feet ; and when all was done; with what ineffable 
content must each pair of owners have sat and 
contemplated their tasteful house, all finished 
inside and out, and ready for them to take pos- 


‘session! And then the lovely eggs that were de- 


posited and brooded over! four in some, five in 
others ; brown eggs in this, spotted ones in that, 
and in more than one they were of the real 
‘‘robin’s egg blue”; large eggs and small eggs; 
for thére were sparrows, red-breasts, gold- arn 
and I know not hoy many others. 

The birds came, and built, and reared their lit- 
tle ones, and taught them to fly, and were off 
without our knowing of half that was done; we 
just understood that the trees were ful of birds, 
and that there was a great deal.of small talk, ten- 


‘der twitterings, chirpings, and joyous singing, 


and by that suspected that there was much 
family experience up there. No doubt some of 
those very nests will be looked up in the spring 
when the old occupants come back, and after 
undergoing repairs will be tenanted again; and 

so thinking, I would on no account have appro- 
priated one of them, if it had not been that the 
winds brought it to my feet. 

It is astonishing how they hold on; some are 
glued, some tied, and others interlaced with the 
twigs of the tree, just as the instinct of each 
small builder guided him. There are shallow, 
frail-looking ones lashed fast; deep, strong ones 
set snugly in the clefts ; and oval ones suspended 
from flexile boughs far out in the air; and there 
they have (all but this one,) clung all through the 
windy autumn and so far into the winter, though 
rains have soaked them, and snows have drifted 
against them ; meanwhile every leaf has dropped 
off; mosses and lichens have crumbled away ; 
dead limbs have fallen; and the great, heavy, 
live branches have been swayed by the blast till 
they have creaked as if they were ready to give 
way. 

This is one of the many hanging nests with which 
these elms abound—one great, spreading one in 
particular, which stands just here on the corner, 
where two streets meet. The gold-robins have 
built in it these forty years and more, and their 
favorite branch is the one which reaches the far- 
thest out over the public thoroughfare, drooping 
so low that one riding beneath it can almost eatch 
hold of it, and a load of hay or straw always pays 
tribute by the wisps that get caught amoag the 
leaves. There these venturesome birds build an- 
nually,and there the pensile nest sways and swings 
in perfect security, and the fiercest gust fails to 
dislodge it. But birds always know what they 
are about, and these understand as well as you or 
I do the tenacity of the fibrous elm branch, and 
that, though it may bend to a dangerous degree, 
it will not break. They know, too, how to seoure 
their nest so that nothing ia the ordinary course 
of events can detach it. 

In the first place, they select strong materials ; 
as there is to be no support for the nest, nothing 
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for it to rest on, and the weight of four or five 
birds, when they have grown so as to be nearly 
ready to fly from it, must be taken into account 
at the outset, they begin by knotting several 
hempen or tow strings round the branch, in such 
nooses that it would puzzle even asailor to unknot 
them. This is done in three or four different 
places, evidently for two reasons—that the strain 
may not all come on one string, and further with 
reference to the shape of the nest that is to be. 
Then more hempen threads are so looped as to 
form an open frame-work ; others are crossed over 
and under these in irregular kind of weaving till 
a loose, limp bag is outlined; and then comes in 
another material which gives it both firmness and 
elasticity, and that is horse hair, which the bird 
sews in and out, over and under the coarser fabric 
till it becomes almost like the ‘‘ filling,” as old- 
fashioned weavers call it, of the web. The nest is 
then, to all appearance, done ; but not so, it is 
next lined throughout with horse hair, the bottom 
is padded, so to speak, and about half way up 
there is an extra lining, thus making it very soft 
and warm down where the little birdlings must 
spend most of their time. 

Such is the nest, which, while it hung on the 
tree, had a faded, washed-out Jook like a hornet’s 
nest, but which proves on examination to be diver- 
sified by these parti-colored streaks of hair; and 
whereas its aspect when seen from below was 
rather slovenly, it is found to be a most tidy and 
artistic piece of workmanship. It is said that the 
gold-robins vary the style of their building, ac- 
cording to individual taste, but this specimen 
must show the general custom with them as to 
material, outward arrangement, and manner of 
fastening it to the branch.. This is six inches long 
on the back side and four on the front—the back 
coming up in a curve so as to almost form a sort 
of roof over the entrance. In the inside it is as 
perfect an oval as the lining of a cocoanut; in 
appearance it is like a pouch with an opening 
near the top large enough to admit the hand: it 
is deep and roomy, and the younglings down in 
the bottom were safe as a baby in a cradle ; when 
they grew large enough to look out over the top, 
it was high time for them to be yoing. 


Wecture-LHoom Calk, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MERCY RATHER THAN SACRIFICE. 


FRIDAY EVENING, April 9, 1875. 


HEN our Lord was upon earth, he aston- 

ished good people very much by his careless- 

ness, by his want of prudence—especially in the 

company he kept. The impression was very prevalent 

then that a good man ought always to be found with 

good men, and never anywhere else; or that, if he 

ever was caught io any other company, it ought to be 
as their natural superior and lecturer. 

Now, it so happened that our dear Lord and Master 
was not select in his company. It is probable that 
there never was such an audience gathered together in 
old Judea as was gathered before him. Unclouted, 

ged, tumultuous, boisterous men they were; men 
of violence; corrupt men; men of all sorts. You can 
conceive that he might have gone and talked to them 
just as, in the city of Berne, where they keep bears, 
everyboily that goes to see them takes nuts and other 
things for them to eat, and throws them to them, but 
never goes down jnto the pit where they are. You 
can conceive how the Saviour might have gone up on 
some mountain out of their reach, and talked to them. 
That would have been a very proper thing for him to 
have done—proper, I mean, in the estimation of the 
saints. But that was not what he did; a7 his con- 
duct was very reprehensible in the minds of tho 
religionists of his time, because he allowed these preo- 
ple to be so familiar with him—for they came up to 
him, and touched him, and he touched them. When 
he went in to take his meals, they went in with him, 
and supped with him, took bread and salt with him, 
and he permitted them to sit down by him. He 
actually went intocompanionship with them, although 
they were regarded as the scum of society. And the 
Pharisees stood outside and looked in at him; and they 
could not contain thcir pious rage; and it gave rise to 
many scenes. 

“*It came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down with him 
and bis disciples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said 
unto his disciples, Why eateth your Master with publicans 
and sinners? But when Jesus heard that, he said unto them, 
They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick. But go ye [pious folks] and learn what that meaneth, I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” ; 

What did ‘“‘mercy’’ mean? Pity; humanity; one’s 
heart open to the hearts and characters and wants 
and conditions of his fellow-men. What did “ sacri- 
fice” mean? It was a most sacred offering up of, 


devotion. It was the exercise of prayer and com- | 


munion. And the Saviour does not rebuke the Phari- 
sees for their devotional habits; but he does say, 
“What I want among you is a heart that is like 
God’s heart, filled with tender consideration for men. 
In prop@ion as men are bad they are needy; and if 
you are to keep company with anybody it should 
be with those who need you, or need that which is in 
you, and which makes you better than they are. If 
you are good, you are the natural physician of those 
who are not good; if you are intelligent, you are the 
natural teacher of those who are ignorant; and if 
you bave bope you belong to those who by nature 
have timidity and caution and doubt. Go learn what 
that meaneth—I will have humanity, not religious- 
ness.”’ That is the interpretation which you are to 
put upon this passage. 

There was another instance (for this was the favorite 
topic with our Saviour), in the Sermon on the Mount. 
He there says: 

“Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.”’ 

What does this mean? ‘*‘When you come to pray, 
and to offer an acceptable and appeasing gift unto me, 
if you remember that there is somebody or other suf- 
fering on your account, it is more important that you 
should go and stop that suffering than that you should 
stay here and pray to me. I do not want you, and 
that man does; and therefore, when you bring your 
gift to the altar, when you go into your closet and 
kneel down, when you go to revival ineetings, when 
you attend religious services of any kind, and remem- 
per that there is anybody in trouble on your account, 
do not wait for him to come to you; do you goto bim; 
and when you have done your duty to suffering men, 
then I will be ready for you; but I do not want you 
until you have done that.”’ 

There is another remarkable scene recorded in the 
last part of Matthew. That is the scene of the final 
judgment. Itisa pictorialscene. It is pot descriptive. 
It is parabolic. It is as much a parable as anything 
in the Bible. And you will be struck with one or 
two things that are in it. 

* When the Son of Man shall ceme in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of bis 
glory, and before him shall be gathered all nations” [| 7a &@1:7,— 
that is, the gentile nations. The word translated is gentiles. 
He would seem to be sitting ona throne of glorious judg- 
ment with the gentile world before him]; ‘‘and he shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats; and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
and the goats on his left.” 

He turus himself to those on the right hand, and 


| says: 


**Come, ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundaticn of the world.”’ 

What was the ground of their coming? Was it that 
they were able to say, ** I have recognized God; I have 
spoken well of him; I have prayed to him’’? No. 
Was it that they had incense smoking for him, and 
that they had sacrificed some lamb for him, or that 
they had made some other offering to him? No. Did 
he say to them, ‘“‘ Ye have defended the majesty of 
my name; ye have stood for the truth; ye have kept 
yourselves free from all contamination; therefore 
come’’? No. He said: 

**T was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

It was in consideration of these things that he said 
to them, ‘‘ Come.”’ 

“Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, ‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee sitting on the throne Sf thy glory, all the heav- 
ens blushing with bcauty and with praise—when did we ever 
see thee sick, a stranger, naked, or in prison?’ And the King 
shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 

What, then, is the test in the last judgment? How 
many times you have praised God in hymns? How 
many prayers you have uttered? How many,times you 
have crowned his head with figurative blessings? How 
often you have gone to meeting? How often you have 
read your Bibles? How often you have done this, that, 
and the other thing, which are called ‘‘means of 
rice’? Nota bit of it; but how you have carried 
yourcel! toward your fellow-men. 

Are we, then, to understand it to be taught in the 
Bible that worship is nothing? No, oh no! That is 
enjoined, and provision is made for it. But what is 
worship for? Is it good for anything in itself? What 
do you attempt to worship God for? Do you suppose 
that your hymns please him on account of their ab- 
stract charmingness? Do you really think that he 
needs your music? Do you suppose Watts’s versifica- 
tion is any special pleasure to God? “If I needed any 
anything of thee, I would ask thee,’’ he says in the 
Old Testament. ‘‘The cattle on a thousand hills are 
mine.”’ His is everything. What can you bring to 
him? What do you use devotional exercises for? It 
is that you may have brought into your soul the mind 
that isin God. What is the mind that is in God? 

* Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery-to 
be equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
bumbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” 


That is the mind of God. If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, who had that mind, he is none of his; 
and the ottice of devotion and meditation is to lift a 
man’s mind into communion with God, that it may 
receive that mercifulness, that compassionateness, 
and that divine beneficence. And how will you know 
whether you bave it or not? By the way you carry 
yourself among your fellow men. That is the test 
of what your prayers are worth, of what your sing- 
ing is worth, of what your Sundays are worth to you. 

There are many men who think that piety is a sub- 
stitute for honor and morality. There are many 
members of the church, and eminent Christians, who 
think that they can do things which common men of 
the world would not think of doing. Their idea is 
that having piety, of course they need not be particu- 
lar about some little moralities which other people 
who have nothing but morals ought to be very par- 
ticular indeed about. ‘They say: “I have piety; I 
praise and worship God; and it is not necessary for 
me to look after these small matters.’’ The feeling is 
that these lower things are, to be sure, important, but 
that, like the fringe on a silk shawl, you can get along 
without them. 

Ihave been a reader of religious newspapers, and I 
have observed men in the conduct of those papers, 
who, if any utterance was made that seemed to take 
away from the proper view of the Atonement, or that 
through carelessness, or on }furpose, seemed to throw 
doubt on the Trinity, would resent it in the most 
vehement manner; who, if any minister, elder or 
deacon was found to be needlessly riding ov Sunday, 
would denounce him in the strongest terms; or who, 
if there was any real or supposed irreverence shown 
to the Bible, would come down upon the person who 
committed the offense with all vengeance, inspired, as 
they thought, with a feeling of faithfulness t@ the 
cause of religion and tothe Lord. And yet, when they 
had a chance to jab a minister of another denomina- 
tion that they did not like, they would not hesitate to 
do that; and when, being convicted of having done it 
meanly, they were forced to make an apology, they 
would turn a somerset, and make an apology which 
was 2 great deai meaner than the original offense. 

I see a great many men who do not hesitate to 
improve every chance that may present itself to 
hurl an insinuation, an innuendo, a smart siap, at a 
man who has no chance to defend bimself. But if any 
man on God’s earth is called upon to be a just man, 
and a man of honor, it is the man who has a news- 
paper, and can say what he pleases, without anybody 
being able to protect himself; and when that man 
professes to be a Christian man, and to serve God, 
and shows a spirit of meanness and injustice, and un- 
truth, only iu very pious forms, ought he not to be 
afraid for himself? and is not the existence of such 
mena strong argument as to the future punishment 
of the wicked? ; 


Well, that is not all. I am not speaking of this | 


because it is anything that I have recently observed, 
or anything that I have specially felt; because, when 
the people were in the deluge, I do not think that any 
particular drop of water hurt them. They had such 
gusts and charges of it that a little more or a little less 
did not make much difference; so that Iam speaking 
very disinterestedly. But consider how men talk, or 
how they did talk, in regard to theologians of different 
schools from their own. I can recollect very well the 
time when it was thought to be a very proper thing, 
in standing up for the truth, fora Calvinist, if be saw 
a Methodist in the house, to give Arminianism a wipe, 
and make the man feel uncomfortable. That was 


called fidelity to the truth. There are men who be- 
lieve it to be God’s service to deny that a Unitarian 


can be a Christian man, and to say to him, ** You do 
not believe that Universalists and you are going to 
heaven together with us, do you?”’’ 

Now this I say: Not your piousness; not your 
scrupulosity in regard to the Sabbath; not your or- 
thodox attention at church services; not the multi- 
tude of your readings; not your keeping a journal of 
the most devout character, and writing in it all your 
pious thoughts and aspirations—not any of these 
things are half so likely to bring you near to God as 
the active and efficient exercise toward your fellow- 
men of gracious affection, of mercy, of peace, of gen- 
tleness, of patient forgiveness and of goodness. That 
is the way to find God. 

Some of you try to pray yourselves into a concep- 
tion of God. Now go and put yourself in the same 
attitude toward some poor bumen creature which God 
sustains toward you. That is, bear with him; look 
compassionately on the things that provoke you; find 
evidences of good where you can; and where every- 
thing is bad, aud you know it is bad, look upon it asa 
physician looks upon disease, and say: “ How can [ 
heal it, or help him to bear it?’ Put yourself in that 
relation to sinful men which God is in; and from this 
standpoint you will rise to that nearness in which you 
will have a clear conception of God, and in which you 
will be in closer communion with bim than you will 
be brought to by hymns, or prayers, or apy such things. 
These are things which make prayers aud bymns lad- 
ders by which you ascend. — 

But there are any number of men who have a sec- 
tion struck through the middle of them; and all above 
a certain line is piety, while all below that line is self- 
ishness, and pride, and ugliness; and they excuse 
themselves in regard to this by saying, ‘“‘I admit that 


| I am not perfect; nobody is ar long ata time: 
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and of course when I am perfect, the perfection is only 
transient.” 

Your prayers are not worth anything in themselves. 
The only question of importance in connection with 
them is, how much of the divine Spirit they bring in 
‘to you? Your singing; your communion of the saints; 
your Sunday and week-day meetings—how much are 
they worth to you? Read that in your growing mer- 
cifulness and humanity. , 

A poor little miserable beggar boy comes under 
my wiudow, hearing that I like music, and has 
a little tamborine, or hurdy-gurdy, or something of 
that kind, and I will not throw a pitcher of water at 
him, nor do or say anything to burt his feelings; but 
oh, what music! He wants to express kind feelings, 
and this is the way that he undertakes to doit; and I 
am to interpret it from his heart, and not from his 


“‘burdy-gurdy. 


That is about the way that the Lord Jesus feels in 
respect to things which you do in his presence. Your 
prayers and songs are all inharmonious, soiled, stained, 
poor, in the sight of God, if he looks at them abso- 
lutely; but if he sees that you love, and that this is the 
best that you can do to express it, he looks graciously 
and kindly upon it. 

Now, it is not to dissuade you from acts of piety that 
I say these things, but to assure you that they cannot 
be a substitute for morality—that you cannot make 
up for dishonor, for untruth, for indifference to your 
fellow-men, or for a want of humanity, by saying, ‘I 
am pious,” or by feeling that you are faithful to God, 
and that that fidelity carries with it every one of the 
inferior elements—it does not necessarily. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it right for families that are separated some dis- 
tance apart in their new homes to visit cach other 
Sunday afternoons—sister and husband calling on 
brother and wife, daughter or son going home to their 
parents? 


HE Lord’s day is preéminently a family day, 
and this period of rest shoulfl be used for keep- 
ing alive family ties. Yet it would be better to keep 
the day clear of labor or traveling. But if one is so 


tied up by service to others that only on the Sabbath 


can he return home, it should be allowable. Chil- 
dren and parents, brothers and sisters, who have lived 
jong under the same roof, cannot do better with their 
Sunday afternoon than to use it in renewing their 
family affections. This is a holy use for the day if 
there be any. : 

2. What has a parish «a right to expect of a minister’s 
wife more than of others? Have they any reason to 
feel defrauded if, in coming among them, she does not 
at once lead in parish matters devolving upon ladies ? 

That depends. If they pay her a salary as assistant, 
or if they put a clause in their call or contract stipu- 
lating that the wife of the pastor shall become pastor 
of the ladies of the congregation, then she is bound to 
serve them. Butif they have not employed her, they 


‘have no more claim on her time and energy than on 


that of any other member of the church of the same 
leisure, ability and opportunity. Nevertheless, a good 
wife, while resenting all claim to her exertions, will do 
what she can to make her husband’s work easy, ac- 
cording to her aptitude. Some women do this best 


- by their thorough devotion to domestic life and house- 


hold economy, some by their social influence, and 
some by their ability to lead in parish matters. The 
minuister’s wife may do what she can, but not of neces- 
sity, not as a matter of “claim’”’ on the part of any- 
body. 

3. ITwant to obtaina sketch of Span- 
ish history from the abdication of Isabella to the res- 
toration of Alfonso, with its causes. If it has not been 
discussed, could not the Union give us an article on 
that subject ? 


We do not know any good article on the subject, nor 
can we furnish one. When a nation is torn asunder 
by civil wars that have hardly any other source than 
the intrigues of ambitious and unscrupulous leaders, 
and the ignorance, superstition and blind prejudice of 
its masses, there is very little of interest to be said 
about bloody contentions that only serve to put down 
one schemer and to put another in power. Neverthe- 
less, out of all this chaos God’s providence will some 
day bring forth an order, we suppose. At present 
there seems uothing ahead in Spanish history but new 
revolutions and fresh outbreaks of anarchy. 


4. In the last verse of the Epistle of James, what is 
meant by ** he which converteth a sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide 


a multitude of sins” ? 


There bas been much difference of opinion about 
this passage; but a careful examination of it con- 
vinces us that James does not appeal to any selfish 
motive here. He is endeavoring to awaken a grand 
aspiration to do that which will rescue a soul from 
moral death and put out of sight by forgiveness the 
sins of the sinuer, Theword “sins” stands in relation 
to the “sinncr,”’ pot te the one who turns him from 
bis sins, 

5. If it (‘* sweet-heartedness”’) is to be attained, how 
ts it to be done? Only by conflict to the end? OF can 
only those have it in whom it has grown with their 
growth, being a gift of their natures ? 

Without doubt, inheritance is necessary to the high- 


est development of any gift. You cannot do the work | 


of half-a-dozen generations in one. But let us not 
grumble at the potter who made us. Let us not say 
because we have not ten talents that we will 7g en- 
deavor to improve the one. 

6. [am anxious to obtain a work. It is a 
by a Romish priest, but I have beeen unable to learn 
his name—think he was connected with the French 
army while it was in Boston. Speaking of Washing- 
ton, he says: ‘** Like Peter the Great, he by defeats 
conducted his army to victory, and like Fabius, though 
with fewer resources and greater difficulties, he con- 
quered without fighting and saved his country.”’ 


It is hard to identify a book on so slender a descrip- 
tion, but you probably refer to “‘ New Travels Through 
North America, Exhibiting the History of the Victo- 
rious Campaign of the Allied Armies Uuder General 
Washington, etc., etc.. by Abbé Robin, Chaplain to 
the French Army.”’ The book was published in Boston 
and Philadelphia. You may find it by writing to J. 
Sabin & Sons, Nassau street, New York. Good copies 
Sell as high as $8 to $12, we believe; perhaps higher. 

7. Isa prayer usually said to be answered when the 
object asked for is refused ? 

It is pot usually said to be answered in such a case; 
but it often is. The dyiug thief probably received 
something quite different to what he intended when 
he prayed. But it is true, as an old divine bas said: 
God either gives us what we ask for or something 
better. 

8. We often hear that there may he conviction with- 
out conversion. Does the converse hold good, that there 
may be conversion without conviction ? 

Yes and no. A man who has lived in sin cannot be 
converted without feeling his sinfulness. But there 
are children of certain temperaments who seem to 
grow into a Christian life with little sense of sin. Per- 
haps we ought not to call this conversion, but with Dr. 
Bushnell, we may better term it * In-Christing.”’ 


9. Is not the * Vision of Sir Launfal,” by Prof. J. R. 
Lowell, the Legend of the Holy Grail asked for in 
Christian Union of March 10? 

No. It is one of the many poems founded upon or 
growing out of that legend, and it is one of the very 
finest poems produced on this side of the ocean. 

10. Does the prayer of Jesus, ‘* Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do,” refer to the mob, the 
Roman soldiers, or the rulers of the Jews? 


Primarily, to the poor, ignorant soldiers. It could 
not quite be said that the rulers of the Jews acted in 
ignorance. 

11. Did my daughter die of a special providence,. or 
by natural causes, as the scarlet fever? 

Of both. That which comes to you in the ordinary 
course of nature, or by voluntary human agency, if 
beyond your prevention is to you a providence. Na- 
ture is not a blind machine; it is full of God. Resig- 
nation to the will of providence implies also a devout 
submission to the course of nature. We are part of a 
vast order instituted and governed by wisdom and 
love. | 

MINnoR QUERIES. 1.—‘* A Boy Reader” will find the 
ZodSiogy of Agassiz and Goold a good one to begin 
with. 2.—Parsons’s Rights of a Citizen, published by 
Scranton & Co., Hartford, is the best book we know. 
giving zeneral business forms. 3.—We are not told in 
the Bible who was David's mother. 4.—Langstroth 
on the Honey-bee, or Quinby on the same, is best for 
a young bee-keeper. 5.—We are unable to tell you 
just what centuries are included in the term, “ Dark 
Ages.’’ Darkness comes on and passes off gradually. 
The intellectual night in Europe was relieved by the 
shining of many stars, but there were fewer men of 
great intellect and enlightenment from A.D. 800 to 1000, 
perhaps, than at any other period. This was midnight. 
The dawn set in very clearly in the twelfth century, 
and the sun came above the horizon soon after A. D. 
1500. 6.—We cannot say what is the best work on 
Mythology. Bullfinch’s Age of Fable, Boston, J. E. 
Tilton & Co., is serviceable. 8.—We cannot attempt to 
give the pronunciation of Indian names. In the Span- 
ish name Lindaraxa, the x is pronounced as “h” in 
alcohol. We have often given the pronunciation of 
Senator Schurz’s name. It is exactly that of the En- 
glish word, “‘shirts.”” 9.—The Altar of Witness was 
probably built on the east side of the Jordan. 10.—A 
correspondent recommends those interested in a re- 
vised Bible to get the late Dean Alford’s version of 
the New Testament, published by Strahan & Co., Lon- 
don, and we heartily join in the recommendation. 
11.—Socrates was not a Roman but a Greek. 


—We very seldom trouble ourselves to correct 
the gross misrepresentations of the views expressed 
by the Christian Union which we constantly see in 
some of our contemporaries; but when a paper 
habitually so. friendly and so fair as the Illustraied 
Christian Weekly shows a total misconception of our 
position, we are moved to set it right. That journal, 
commenting at length on our editorial upon ‘ Mis- 
placed Theology,” falls into extraordinary perversions 
—no doubt quite unintentional—of what we said. It 
actually charges us with trying to drive out from the 
Sunday-schools all religion except such as is ‘‘ in entire 
accordance with the sentiments and feelings of Chris- 
tians and Jews and even those called infidels’! It 


protests against our attempt ‘‘to exclude from the. 


Sabbath-school instruction in the work, the offices 


and the nature of Christ.’’ All this is the most 
palpable misconstruction we ever encountered at the 
hands of an honest man. In the article in question 
we simply objected to throwing Sunday-school in- 
struction into abstruse, metaphysical, and scholastic 
forms. We suggested, in effect, that the character- 
istic method, both of the Old Testament books on 
which the International lessons are ut present based, 
and of the Master himsel{f—that is, teaching by his- 
torical example, by parables, and by direct moral 
precept—was better adapted to the religious edu- 
cation of children than the methods of the West- 
minster Confession. This was the whole gist of our 
article. Aud the Christian Weekly infers thereupon 
that we want to adapt Sunday-school teaching to the 
sentiments of ‘‘ infidels’’ and to leave out Christ! Our 
good brother who edits that paper must bave bor- 
rowed a pair of heresy-hunting spectacles, ‘* patent 
double-million magnifiers,’”’ to read our article with; 
and his eyes are so Jittle accustomed to such assistance 
that it is no wonder he arrived at strange results. 


Pooks aud Authors. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES. 

A Summary of Modern History. Translated from the French 
of M. Michelet, and Continued to the Present Time by 
M. C. M. Simpson, Translator of *“* Napoleon Buonaparte’s 
Letters to King Joseph,”’ and “Memoir, Letters and Re- 
mains of Alexis de Tocqueville.””. Macmillan & Co.: London 
and New York. $1.75. 

We have for years been of the opinion that 
there bad already been published enough works on 
the outlines of history to satisfy all reasonable de- 
mands as to quantity and quality of matter, but the 
volume before us’ persuades us that it is possible for an 
author to do with historical skeletons that which few 
have dared to attempt—to infuse life into them, and 
to enable us to study them with pleasure, and not 
alone from a grim sense cf duty. M. Michelet warns 
his readers that this little volume was prepared as a 
text-book for very young students, but this very fact 
is an excellent reason why grown people should read 
the book themselves: there are studies which may be 
prefaced by thoughts and considerations worthy only 
of children, but history is not one of them. The ut- 
most that-can be done for an historical text-book is to 
make the recital so plain aud so free from unnecessary 
complications of manner and matter that it is within 
the comprehension of children: when this is done, the 
book is just such an one as intelligent men aud women 
need. 

Iu his preface M. Michelet states that be has laid 
more stress upon political events than upon the his- 
tory of religion, institutions, commerce, literature or 
art. He admits that these latter are the more im- 
portant studies, but claims—and but few will con- 
tradict him—that # is desirable to begin with the 
former. Modern History he divides into three great 
periods: I. From the taking of Constantinopie to 
Luther’s Reformation, 1453-1517; II. From the Refor- 
mation to the Treaty of Westphalia, 1517-1648; III. 
From the Treaty of Westphalia to the French Revolu- 
tion, 1648-1789. The principal characteristics of modern 
history are the construction of great States by the 
successive acquisition of smaller ones by conquest. and 
marriage; the tendency of Europe to conquer and 
civilize the rest of the world, and the opposition be- 
tween the Southern races (those of a Latin language 
and civilization) and the Northern races (those of a 
Teutonie language and civilization). 

The chapters are twenty-two in number, and are on 
the following topics: Italy aud the Turkish War; 
Western Europe in the second half of the fifteenth 
century; Germanic and Scandinavian States during 
the same period; Turkish and Sclavonic States, same 
period; Early Italian Wars; Leo X., Francis I., and 
Charles V.; Luther, the Reformation, and the Turkish 
War; the Reformation in England and the North of 
Europe; Calvin, and the Reformation in France, 
England, Scotland, and the Low Countries, to the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew; Continuation, the Death 
of Henry V., witha view of the position of the belliger- 
ent powers after the religious wars; England and the 
Great English Rebellion; the Thirty Years’ War; the 
East and North in the sixteenth century; Discoveries 
and Colonies of the modern world; Discovery of and 
Conquests in America in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; Literature, Art, and Science in the sixteenth 
century; Louis XIII. and Richelieu; Troubles uuder 
Mazarin—Rise of Colbert—Louis XIV.; Literature, 
Science, and Art, during Lous XTV’s reign ; Genera! His- 
tory of the West, —especially France,—1715-178% The 
last chapter, most of which is from the peu of the 
translator, is divided into three parts, the first of 
which, twenty-four pages long, is devoted to France, 
from the Revolution to the Downfall of the First 


Napoleon; the remaining parts, covering avout twenty - 


pages, recount many of the more important erycnts 
of general history from 1815 to 1874. 


Of dates and unimportant recitals this book is de- 


lightfully free; it is equally devoid of platitudes, 


although it does not lack frequent philosophical re- | 


marks, which stand in the places where in other books 
of like intent platitudes are moet likely to be found. 


The proportions of the matter are good, as might have > 
| been expected from an author who has in his nature 
an admirable combination of philosophy and artistic 
sense. The origipal work done by the translator is 
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such as no time or labor can put into shape fully satis- 
factory to author or reader; the half century which 
he is compelled to treat in twenty small pages was the 
grandest, the most active and the richest in events and 
changes that the world has ever known, and we can 
expect from a writer in Mr. Simpson’s position but 
little more than a bare catalogue of events. He 
might, however, without an undue expenditure of 
space, have made a more correct statement on the 
Geneva award than he did when he wrote that 
the arbitrators, ‘‘to the amazement of all sober judges, 
awarded to America,’’ etc. The index is admirably 
made up, covering twenty double-column pages. This 
little volume fulfills, nearer than any other book we 
have seen on the same subject, the requirements of 
teachers who wish to create a taste for historical 
study, as distinguished from a fondness for the ro- 
mance and excitement which are but the accidental 
accessories of historical facts and principles. 


OUR FOREFATHERS. 


The Original Lista, of Persons of Quality, Emigrants, Religious 
Exiles, Political Rebels, Serving-men sold for a Term of 
Years, enon. Children Stolen, Maidens Pressed, and 
others who went from Great Britain to the American Plan- 
tations, 1600-1700. With their ages, the localities where they 
formerly lived in the mother country, the names of the 
ships in which Pr embarked, and other interesting = 
ticulars. Edited by John Camden Hotten. New York: 

W. Bouton. Quarto, $10.00; Large Paper Edition, $17.50. 

A first glance at the title of this book will hard- 
ly create in the reader a desire to find his own ances- 
tral name therein. To have descended from a person 
of quality is an honor which even the most rabid re- 
publican is slow to underrate. ‘“ Religious exiles ”’ in- 
cludes the memorable passenger-list of the May Flower, 
of which ship even a fragment of the cargo is about 
equivalent to a patent of nobility. Among “ emi- 
grants’ and * political rebels”? we all know there were 
many noble souls, but about knowledge of descent 
from any of the remaining classes mentioned by the 
author, we earnestly use the terminative petition of the 
litany. A few centuries hence the case may be dif- 
ferent: Englishmen rejoice in descent from people 
who came over from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, yet many of William's followers—men with 
high-sounding names, too—were collected from jails, 
and places scarcely more reputable as aucestral halls. 

Of.real aristocrats named in this book, the test used 
being the one quite frequently adopted by society, we 
must believe the greatest was Roger Harlakenden, 
who sailed from London in 1635, on the ship Defence, 
bound for New England; this gentleman, aged 21, his 
wife, and his sister were attended by eight servants. 
Mr. Harlakenden presented at the State Department 
(as did all emigrants before sailing) a certificate from 
his minister that he lived in conformity with church 
rules, and presented a certificate from a justice of the 
peace to prove that he was not a *‘ subsidy man’’—that 
is,a man leaving England to avoid payment of the 
forced loan exacted by Charles I. Judged by this 
same test, a tailor named Ralph Hudson, who em- 
barked for New England in 1635, must have been a 
leader of society, for we find he had five servants; a 
glover named Lonnin brought over four servants. 
The passenger-list of the May Flower appears on these 
pages, as a matter of course. A very interesting sec- 
tion of the book is the list of *‘ Entries Relating to 
America,’”’ showing the titles of the commissions, 
proclamations, etc., in the 17th century, with relation 
to America. The succeeding section, containing 
** Lists of the Livinge and Dead in Virginia Feb. 16th, 
1823,"" is productive of melancholy refiections, and 
would be excellent reading for small boys with a Rob- 
inson-Crusoeish mania, for the dead, even at that early 
date, numbered nearly half as many asthe living. A 
list of land patents granted in Virginia show that 
land was more precious then than now, for few settlers 
received more than 100 acres, while many were satis- 
fied with less. There are some excellent names in a 
list of ** convicted rebels’’ (of Monmouth’'s rebellion) 
who were sent over in 1685; one might have supposed 
they were seed planted to fruit in the rebellion of 
ninety years later. 

The most noticeable peculiarity of the lists of emi- 
grants is the youth of the majority of the persons 
named thereon. We find, excluding children accom- 
panying their parents, the names of many more per- 
sons under twenty years of age than of those older, so 
we may feel justified in blaming mother England for 
the adventurous spirit which is peculiar to American 
boys. 

In addition to careful classification of all papers re- 
produced, this book has the unusual accompaniment 
of a complete index, which alone covers nearly a hun- 
dred pages: in this is to be found the name of every 
man who is named in any of the lists in the body of 
the book. Asa whole, this volume is one of the most 
curious and valuable contributions which our country 
has received from England: we hope it may meet the 
success it merits, and induce the compiler to follow it 
with other books of like nature. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 


Personal Reminiscences, By Moore and Jerdan. With Out- 

. line Portraits of Moore, Scott, Jerdan and H Edited 
by Richard Henr a New York: Scri ner, Arm- 
strong & Co. $1. 

This volume seems at first sight to be rather 
weaker than its fellows, but the impression speedily 
wears off as the reader progresses through Mr. Stod- 
dard’s pages. The book certainly reflects especial 
credit upon the ability of its editor, for Moore, as 


Mr. Stoddard himself remarks, was ‘‘ the most volumi- 
nous and most trivial of journalizers.’’ To struggle 
through the eight solid volumes into which Lord Jobn 
Russell twenty years ago condensed Moore’s diary 
must be of itself a greater task than the writing of a 
readable book, but Mr. Stoddard has survived the 
task and made a very entertaining little volume. His 
labor was but two-thirds ended when he had seen 
the last pages of Moore, for Jerdan, although a jour- 
nalist of some note, committed the unpardonable 
crime (in a journalist) of sprinkling his own autobiog- 
rapby over four volumes. 

The most noticeable peculiarity of Moore is that he 
says scarcely anything about himself—scarcely any- 
thing, that is, that his latest éditor allows him to 
repeat. The truest and most manly thing said by 
Moore about himself appears in the report of a con- 
versation Moore had with Scott, when, after express- 
ing his opinion asto the benefit Scott’s poetry and 
romances gained from the author’s knowledge of 
rural life and legends, he said “the want of this 
manly training showed itself in my poetry, which 
would perhaps have had afar more vigorous character 
if had not been for the sort of bowdoir education I 
had received.” 

About fifty pages of the extracts.from Moore are 
devoted to Byron, and to Moore's labors i in collecting 
materials for a life of the poet. From these pages, 
made up of the words of one of Byron’s adorers, one 
gets a worse impression of Byron than has ever been 
conveyed by any of that much-abused poet’s enemies. 
The best that is said by Moore of Byron seems to be 
that he had fits of good nature. The many pages de- 
voted to the discussion of the question whether Byron’s 
journal should not be burned without examination, 
and the remark of Moore to Sir Walter Scott that 
Mrs. Leigh (Byron’s half sister) and Kinnaird and Hos- 
house (Byron’s most intimate friends) insisted ear- 
nestly upon the total destruction of the MSS, are 
suggestive to a degree not to be expected from sucha 
quarter. 

Considerable space is devoted to Moore on Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, a man of magnificent abilities and 
ruinous tendencies. Moore was a dangerous man in 
his capacity of biographer, however, for, after care- 
fully presenting every good report he heard of Sher- 
idan’s character, he ruins all by saying that the ‘first 
gentleman of Europe ’’—the Prince Regent, afterward 
George IV.—objected to associating with Sheridan on 
account of the influence the latter exerted over the 
virtuous regent! 

The remainder of the extracts from Moore are frag- 
mentary, but interesting, the subjects including Cole- 
ridge, Rogers, Maria Edgeworth, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Madame de Genlis, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Talley- 
rand, and many literary characters, including Wash- 
ington Irving, whom he kindly pronounces “* Not 
strong as a lion, but delightful as a domestic animal.”’ 
Every page is interesting, yet it is impossible to repress 
the disappointment one feels in realizing how great 
Moore’s social opportunities were, and how little 
(judging by his diary) he made of them. 

Jerdan’s portrait, which prefaces the pages of his 
recollections, prepares us for what we are to find: 
he looks like an intelligent, opinionated, communica- 
tive man, without a particle of sympathy or that 
indefinable quality commonly known as ‘“‘ good-fellow- 
ship.”’ He tells us of many noted men and women of 
the first half of the present century, but what he says, 
though interesting as information, seems more as if it 
were coming to us at third hand than from an ac- 
quaintance of the celebrities mentioned. Naturally 
his fullest pages are devoted to L. E. L., which lady he 
introduced to the world in her capacity of poetess. 
But even here, Jerdan, to the wrath of Miss Landon’s 
admirers, says: ‘‘ My first recollection of the future 
poetess is that of a plump girl, grown enough to be 
almost mistaken for a woman, bowling a hoop round 
the walks with the hoop-stick in one hand and a book 
in the other, reading as she ran, and as well as she 
could manage both exercise and instruction at the 
same time. The exercise was prescribed and insisted 
upon—the book was her own irrepressible choice.” 

The portraits with which the current volume of this 
series is embellished deserve a word of commendation. 
They are in outline only, but are recognizable at once 
as very choice representations of the originals. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell, who for a long time 
has been very chary of his literary favors, contributes 
an essay on Spenser to the North American Review for 
April. 

The Putnams will soon publish a volume of 
selections from letters written by the late Mrs. Henry 
M. Field, the title to be Home Sketches in France. 
Mrs. Field possessed unusual powers of observation, 
sympathy, and expression, and the sources from which 
the book is to be drawn are those in which the writer 
always displayed her abilities in the most admirable 
manner. 


THe Congregational Publishing Society will soon 
issue, with additions and revisions, Prof. Bartlett's 
Letters on Eternal Punishment, which have appeared 
in the columns of the Congregationalist. The Society 
will also publish a new book by Dr. William Barrows; 
Reminiscences of a Pastor, by one of the oldest minis- 
ters in Massachusetts; and The Old Mil, the first book 
of a series of natural history stories, by Miss Chellis. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued the third. 


volume of their new edition of Robertson’s History of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with an Account of the 
Emperor’s Life after his Abdication, by William H. 
Prescott. This volume completes the work, which is 
made still more valuable by a copious index at the 
end. For this country no other edition of Robertson’s 


most renowned book will henceforth be able to com- _ 


pare with this. 


The subject of woman’s work is about to receive 
fresh light from a volume entitled Sex in Industry, 


which Osgood & Co. will publish.. The author is Dr. 


Azel Ames, and the material is un enlargement of the 
author’s section of Massachusetts Labor Bureau Re- 
port, said section being devoted to “Special Effects of 
Certain forms of Employment upon Female Health.”’ 
There was but little investigation required in this de- 
partment of science to develop some startling facts, 
all of which will be presented in Dr. Ames’s book. 


Dean Stanley’s originality has just been put to 
the severest test, which he withstood triumphantly. 
He was moved to publish some * Lines written on the 
Recovery of Prince Leopold” (published in Macmillans 
for March), whereupon his admirers trembled for fear 
their hero would exhibit therein some token of that 
toadyism which seems almost inevitable when a man 
approaches royalty with poetry. But Dean Stanley's 
lines seem to be written only to convey a sense of the 
reality of spiritual risks, dangers, conflicts, for be con- 
gratulates the young prince on his safe return from 

‘“‘ The pathway to the realms of death,” 
and the idea is embodied in most perfect form and ex- 
quisite figures. 


Roberts Brothers will soon publish Musical 
Composers and their Lives, by Sarah Tytler, Tyrwhitt’s 
Our Sketching Club, Edward Abbott’s Paragraph His- 
tory of the United States, and Harry Blount by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Miss Tytler’s book contains informa- 
tion which should be gained by amateurs before they at- 
tempt the music of great composers. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
book will consist 5f the papers he has been for some 
months contributing to Old and New, an important ad- 
dition being made in the shape of the lessons and wood- 
cuts in Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. Mr. Abbott's 
book will be published April 19th, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle of Lexington. Mr. Hamerton’s 
name ought to put Harry Blount into every boy’s li- 
brary and Sunday-school library in the land—if they 
could also be put us a model on the desk of every writer 
of stories for boys, it would be where onus models are 
sadly needed. 


Thomas Carlyle, in Frazer's for April, has an ap- 
preciative sketch of John Knox, of whom he draws 
the following portrait: 


*“ Knox, you can well perceive, in all his writings and in all 
his way of life, was emphatically of Scottish build; emi- 
nently a national specimen—in fact, what we might denom- 
inate the most Scottish of Scots, and to this day typical 
of all the qualities which belong nationally to the very choic- 
est Scotsmen we have known or had clear record of; ut- 
most sharpness of discernment and discrimination, courage 
enough, and, what is still better, no particular consciousness 
of courage, but a readiness in all simplicity to do and dare 
whatsoever is commanded by the inward voice of native 
manhood; on the whole, a beautiful and simple but com- 
plete incompatibility with whatever is false in word or con- 
duct; inexorable contempt and detestation of what in 
modern speech is called humbug. Nothing hypocritical, 
foolish or untrue can find harborin this man; a pure and 
mainly silent tenderness of affection is in him; touches of 
genial humor are not wanting under his severe austerity ; an 
occasional growl of sarcastic indignation against malfeas- 
ance, falsity and stupidity ; indeed, secretly an extensive 
fund of that disposition, kept mainly silent, though inwardly 
in daily exercise; a most clear-cut, hardy, distinct and ef- 
fective man; fearing God, and without any other fear.”’ 


There follows a philosophical and sensible defense of 
Knox for his course with Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
bit of philosophy we recommend to the consideration 
of that lady's admirers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


in se respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ali 
cases. | 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
ames, John Quincy, Memoirs,” Vol. V............ Lippincott. $5 00 
** Authorized Proceed dings of First Congres of Prot. 
pis. Churc ittaker. ppr. 50 
Alexander, Mrs.. “ ‘Ralph Wilton’s Weird.”’...............:- olt. 1 25 
Alford, Henry, reside Homilies.’’........... Randolph. 10 


Chapman, He en E. “Paul Brewster & Son.’’..Nat. Soc. 

nch, B. T., and Florida n. 
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Hall, Rev. John, oD *.. “Yale Lectures on Preaching.” le 


Hughes, William, F.R.G.S% “Philip’s Scripture Atlas 


Randolph. 2 
Ingersoll Charles “Fears for Democracy.”’.......... 


Jackson, W. A., “The Philosophy of Natural Theolog iia 
Manning, Cardinal, Internal Mission of the Ghost 
Ogden: “Home Talks.”’...Oneida 


en w. . Whitney, 35 
First Hundred ” Part ur Years. 8. Pub. Co. 
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Business Department. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tuer GorHAM CoMPANY, Silvérsmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found: in the 
coubtry. 


The Philadelphia Sunday School 
Times says. of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York: ‘* They are the most 
enterprising, prompt, systematic and 
reliable Adverising Agents with whom 
we are acquainted. We have had 
some most satisfactory dealings with 


them in some extensive advertising 


plans in our business.” 


Improvement in Business. 

The President of the Baxter Steam 
Engine Co., 18 Park Place, N. Y., informs 
us that he sold more engines in the 
months of January and February than 
in the previous six months, and thaf the 
inquiry for engines is more active than 
it has been at any time within the past 
two years.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


The Largest Manufactory 


Of weighing apparatus in the world is 
that of Messrs. Fairbanks & Co. In ad- 
dition to numerous varieties for all pur- 
poses u in this country, scales in 
accordance with foreign tab es of weight 
are made for many different nations, to 
which large orders are being constantl 
exported. The business is thus world- 
wide. It has grown from small be- 
ginnings, because of the unsurpassed 
excellence of the work and the skillful 
and liberal business policy pursued by 
the proprietors. The warehouses of the 
firm are at New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco. and 
other prineipal cities. 


and Silver “Medal! Highest 
award! Apparatus complete for Cheese and 
Butter Factories, Condensing Milk, Have 
been awarded first premiums for new and im- 
portant features two and three years in suc- 
cession at all important Fairs and Exhibitions. 

Exclusive agents for the CELEBRATED AN- 
DERSON SAFETY BOILER AND KEPP NEW EN- 
GINE. Herkimer County Cheese and Butter 
Makers furnished. 

Send for the most complete and handsome 
illustrated circular on Dairy Goods ever > 
sued. Whitman & Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y 


For fresh wounds nothing is better than 
** Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap.” It clcanses 
and invigorates. 
ease, because, entering the pores, its sanative 
properties work in and then out, until the 
wound heals healthily. Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers. Send three-cent stamp for Al- 
manac to Wright Gillies & Bro., New York. 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
aud Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 


LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 
STRONG REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
N. Y. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
many cases incurable without them. Nervous, 

— Female, a ‘hronic Diseascs a 
specialty. Send for Circular. 


Her teeth were white 

As stars at night; 

Her breath was 

As fields of wheat; 

Fragrance and sweetness were her wont 
Because she used the SOZODONT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGFE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a Instruction thorough. School 
Wer ber t. For Circulars, address C. C. 
L. Principal and Proprietor. 


BISBEE. 


VERVIEW ACADEMY, 
CORK EEPSEE, 
Solicits an inspection py parents of his SCHOOL 


ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 
ae yg emen to learn Bookkeeping and Pen- 
manship at Business College, in, O. Situa- 
tions furnished uates. nd stamp for circular 
and Specimen of Penmanship. H.T. Tanner, Pres. 


ors’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
HOOL. Next terms benine A ril Sth. 
For “olrealars, address Rev. AB. E. 
GEO. E. ABBOTT, HARTFORD, Sena 


EACHERS in Day School or Sabbath School 

oices 8 ever pu 
w. Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


aE 9) A new book on the art of Writ- 
“ED EOG RA PH 7 ee ns by Sound ; a complete sys- 
and—the shortest, most simple, easy, 

any one, in a short time, to 
pen, an words per minute. e uD 
employed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agents 
» T. W. Evans & Co., 139 8. Tth St., Phila., Pa, 


or Dr. 


comprehensive, en 


Hew to Learn It, Send 


LS, 389 B’dway, N. Y. 


MUSIC, 
Music Books for the People 


FATHER KEMP’S 


OLD FOLK’S CONCERT TUNES. 
(40 Cts.) 


CONTINENTAL HARMONY, $1.50. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, on ye 
receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge love ye 
Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS, 
and more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUFEE? cts. , DANIEL [50 BEL- 
SHAZZAR cts. ‘LOWER cta. }. 
Pic NIC [$1.00], HAYMAKERS [$1.(10], CULPRIT FAY 
21.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST [50 cts.], WINTER 
SVENING ENTERTAINMENT [$1.00]. May be given 
with or without 


Fine Collections of Music. 
Winner’s Band of Four, $1. 
Masten! Garland. Violin, ‘no ace’ t, 23-38 
Musical Flowers. ute, 
Violin SO. 
Flate Bouguet, $1.5 


Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


HOR 
OUR NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
Brightest, and Best” 


Rev. Robt. Lowry wt W. Howard Doane, 


The well-known authors of PuRE GOLD and 
ROYAL DIADEM. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


WILL BE 
READY IN APRIL. 


It will contain 160 pages of new and valuable 
Sunday-School Songs, by the authors, and other 
well-known composers. 


“Brightest and Best” 


will be sold at the old popular price, $30 per 100 
Copies, in Board Covers. SEND YOUR 
ORDERS AT ONCE. Orders filled in turn 
as received. 


One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 
cts. when ready. Address 


BIGLOW & MAIN, “Station D,” New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved.” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For the Sabbath - School, 


SONGS OF LOV E 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in all instances. 
The author is oné of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
shall but do him and the public justice in recom- 
mending this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER. 


Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 


jcatalqgue, sent oe for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

&c, They can be easil transferred cle so 

as to imitate the most, wy painting. Also 5 
cents, A 


beautifal Cem Chromos fo 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 71 ‘Pine St., New York. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


Revolvers of an kind. Send 


Are You Coing to New York ? 


If #0, and you wish to stop ap where you can feel at 
HYGIENIC AND TEMP PER A! HOTEL, 


15 Laig 
noted for its parlors, and he 


home-like feet ng which prevails. 
it are Turkish Baths. 
WOOD HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


HE METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE 
co most economical 


information given upon eppltca@on to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, Chambers St 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price 
ef reliable Hair (joods and ‘Hair Jewe- 
e S. V. PECKHA 


Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN GOODS. |? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE [NTERIOR. 


O¥FICE OF INDIAN Ave 
March 26, 1375. 
SEA indorsed “ "Proposals for for 
sadieen the oR ass No. —’’ (1,2 or 3, as the 
may at No. 82 Whi ite 


5, for furnishing, in the quantities 
erem given, ay or all of the articles named in 
the following’ st. wilt be 
e above place open for business on an 
after April piace 
The bids will be opened in the presence of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners and a committee 
to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and read publicly in the following order : 
Class No. 1, at 12 o’clock M. 
Class No. * at 1 o’clock P.M. 
Class No. 3, at 1.30 o’clock P.M. 
All the goods, excepting the Blankets, will be re- 
uired to be delivered in New York Philadelphia 
‘hicago, St. Louis, or St. Paul, by the 15th d 
rg next, each bidder to specify place of a we 


onrine Blankets are to be delivered at any of om 
places above named during the munth of June 


CLASS No. 1. 
Blankets and Dry Goods. 


3,000 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
— 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


1,800 point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
monn tg 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


nds. 
800 pairs 2 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
re 42x56 rg and weigh five and 
one-quarter poun 

500 pairs 1-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 36x50 inches, and weigh four and 

one-quarter pounds. 
2,00 pairs scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


unds. 
2,400 pairs 25 he ges scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
54x66 inches, and weigh six 


500 pairs point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 

meee 42x56 inches, and weigh five and 
ne-quarter pounds. 

4,000 pairs 3-point indigo-blue Mackinac Blankets, 

~ = asure inches, and weigh eight 


2,500 point indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
inches, and weigh 
six pou 

1,000 2-point indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 

kets, to measure and weigh 
five and | 

2,200 S-point 


Blankets 


1,500 peire. n Mackinac B'ankets, to 
maeeere 4x inches, and weigh six 


poun 
500 pairs ee green Mackinac Blankets, to 
seeeres 42x56 inches, and weigh five and 
uarter pounds. 
15,000 yerds ved List Blue Cloth. 

15,000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

3.000 Woolen Shawls. 

3,000 pounds og Thread, standard make, Nos. 
30, 35 and 4, two-thirds dark-blue, one- 
third whit -brown 

800 — By peed Cotton, standard make, 200 
rd and 6-cord. 
240,000 ‘alico, standard prints. 
{),000 yards o-blue Drill ng. 
35,000 yards Bed Ticking. 
150,000 yards Sheeting, 44 
yards standard Duck, 


,000 yar 
16,000 yards Satin 
‘900 yards Colored Drill (for dress lin ). 
1,000 yards Bleached ng (for shrouds 
3,000 yards Bine Den 
9,000 vards Hickory Shirting. 
‘800 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
700 dozen Men’s Wool Socks 
600 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 
500 dozen Children’s Wool Hoge. 
10 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 
Red rts. 


cko 
Calico Shi irts. 
1,000 pounds Gilling Twine, hey 3-cord, equal 
quan uantities, Nos. 30, 3, and 40. 
500 pounds Cotton Maitre, for Seines. 


CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hats, Boots, and Shoes. 


2,500 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
2,500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men 
Vests, assorted + ~ men: 


500 Loose Sack ercoats 
300 Suits, Gaoket and pants,) fo r Seve five to ten 
years 0 e. 


ag 
100 Vesta, for boys five to ten years of 
5,000 veal 8 Wool Hats, assorted sizes an ie 
Wool Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
600 Heavy Caps 
1,500 pairs Men’s Shoes, ‘good quality, assorted 


sizes 
1,000 —_* Women’ s Shoes, good quality, assorted 


300 pairs Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5and 6. 
250 Shoes, good quality, assorted 


500 pairs Children’ s Shoes, good quality assorted 


CLASS No. 3. 
Hardware, &c. 


unds Indigo. 
best Casi-steel Axes, 3 to 4% pounds. 


(300 dozen ‘Ax-handles, %-inch, No. 1. 
y Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in equal quan 
lozen fron Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts. 
ozen Tin Pilates 
ozen Tin Cu ps, ‘pints and rts. 
ozen d-iron ong handles. 
ozen ti Tab 3. 
ozen tinned-iron T ns. 
inch. 
Skinning ves, 
ozen Knives and aa good quality. 
ozen Pocket Knive 
ozen Taper Saw Files, 4-inch. 


Hoes, No. 2, best cast-steel. 


eo 


dozen Hoe-hendles 
dozen Hatch 

dozen Fish-hooks, assorted sizes. 
dozen Fish-lines, assorted sizes. 
dozen Sewing Awls. 
] 


ng 
ozen Sewing-awl Man 
ozen Cast-stecl Shears, 477 and $ inches. 
Coarse bs. 


om 

ozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
ozen Open 
ozen Zinc Mirr 
Yeedles, assorted pines. 
Needles, Glovers’. 

175 Beaver Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 

75 Mink Traps, Newhouse 

8,000 Ca mp Kettles. in nests is of three. 
4.500 bunches beads, assorted colors. 


Bids (to be indorsed “Pro for will 
also be received for medical and hospital supplies, 
schedules of which will be furnished on applica- 

tion to this Office or to the office hed New York. 

The letters “U 8.1. D.” will be required to be 
Laer | marked in the center of each blanket fur- 
nished under this advertisement. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish samples 
of the articles bia for, but no sample must in any 
way indicate the name of the bidder, but should be 
identified with the — mark, 

which should be the sam proposal as 


upon the sample. Special : care pa be taken to 


be), w 
New York, o’clock M. on the 27th 


300 best Cast-steel Hunter’s ‘ues. han- 
d 


Ls 


adopt such a private mark as will insure distinction 
from other bid Failure to ey with this 

rule will subject the sample % to rejection. 

If bidders will mark the price on each sa 


e making 
samples will be opened a until after 
nave been read ral the 
n executing the contract the ht will be re- 
served to or of any 
of the articles embraced in the foregoing schedule, 
and the further ri right will be reserved to increase 
or decrease the amount specified in any contract 
to an extent not exceeding twenty-five per cent., 
cals if is reserved reject any or 
posals, if such a course should be deemed 
for the best interests of the Government. 


The articles furnished under contract must be 
delivered at the places cesignated for their recep- 
and marked according to directions 

for shipment, without extra charge for cases or 
baling van in original packages, and will be sub- 
ject to inspection by the Boar of Indian Commis- 
sioners; and such articles as may in any respect 
fail to conform to the samples will be rejected, 
and the contractor held to furnish others of the 
required quality within five days; or, failing in 
that, they will be purchased at h 

No bids will be considered fri persons who 
have in any respect defaulted in any bid berete- 
fore made 

No contract, or part thereof. will be permitted to 
be sub-let or ‘assigned to any other party without 
ter writien consent of the Secretary of the In- 

Or. 

les oye will be made on the presentation of 
invoices at this Office, after they shall have been 
approved. 

the execution of the contract a bond witli be 
required to its full amount for the faithful per- 
formance thereof, with two or more sureties, whose 
sufficiency must be certified to by a United States 
or district attorn 

Blanks for pro sals will be furnished on appli- 
— to this Office or to No. 8 White street, Rew 

r 


Every bid peaceating te 25,000 or over must be 
accompanied by a certified check or draft, payable 
to the order of the Commissioner of indian Af- 
fairs, upon some United States ancien or upon 
some one of the following national banks: Chem- 

ical National Bank, New York, Metro litan 
National Bank, New ¥ ork, National Bank o Com- 
merce, New York, Union National Bank, Chi ‘ 
Itl., National Bank of the State of Missouri, Be 

Louis Ly which check or draft shall not be less 
than reentum on the amount of supplies 
srepened o be furnished; and in case any bidder 
on being awarded a contract shall fail to execute 
the same with good and suffcient sureties, accord- 
ing to the terms of his bid, such bidder shall for- 
feit the amount 80 deposited to the United States; 
but if such contract shall be duly executed as 
aforesaid, such draft or so deposited shall 
be presernes to the bidder 


Gnvited to be present at the opening 
of the bid 
EDW. P. SMITH, 
Conmunissioner 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’SWEEKLY., or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dovars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAG AZINE,WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 © each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for 320 00, without extra 
copy ; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


Sabbath School Libraries. 


We beg to draw the attention 
of those intending to replenish 
their Libraries to the NEW Sab- 


lication, which have been issued 
during the past three years, all 
of which have been selected with 
great care. 

SEND FOR OUR YEW CATALOGUE. 
Books of other publishers, and 
of the various religious publica- 
tion societies, also ee 


Carters’ Cheap S S. S. Library, 
No. 2. 


50 vols., neat cloth, 2.550 pages, wooden caze, 
net $2. 


Carters’ Cheap S. S. Library, 
No. 1. 


50 vols., cloth, wooden case, net $20. 
Lista of the Books contained in each furnished. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


CORNER MAIDEN LANE AND NASSAU ST., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without. brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch. 

Send for Price List. Sas. 


bath School Books of our own pub- 


| | 
F and post-office address, and parties residing out of 
a New York are requested to furnish a New York 
: reference with their bids, and also their addreas 
8,000 yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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One of the most novel and significant church 
movements of the time is the step which the Lee 
Avenue Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, 
E. D., has just taken. This church was originally 
a famous mission Sunday-school, and afterward a 
Dutch Reformed Church. Of late years it has 
suffered many adversities, and about two years 
ago it became Congregationalist. Its membership, 
like that of most churches which have been mis- 
sions, comprised earnest people from various 
churches, who had little attachment to denomina- 
tion. Various adverse circumstances had so far 
reduced the membership and attendance that the 
Catholics were at the close of last year hoping to 
acquire the fine property of the church. For 
three months past the pulpit has been filled by 
Edward Eggleston, who, as our readers know, isa 
Methodist of a progressive kind. The congrega- 
tions have become larger thaa ever before, per- 
haps, and the church has just resolved, by a hearty 
and unanimous vote, to change its name and con- 
stitution. It will hereafter be called ‘*‘ The Church 
of Christian Endeavor,” and will be an unsecta- 
rian union church without formulated creed, 
making the paramount test of membership ‘‘a sin- 
cere endeavor to lead a Christian life and a trust- 
ing in the grace of God for help in such endeavor.” 
The church reserves the right to inquire, through 
its Examining Committee, into the religious belief 
of all applicants for membership, ‘‘in so far as 
that belief tencs to affect Christian character or 
the harmony of the church.” The ‘** Church of 
Christian Endeavor,” as thus organized, on the 
broad and tolerant basis of the early Christian 
churches, has invited Dr. Eggleston to become its 
pastor, and we understand that he intends to ac- 
cept the invitation, it having been a cherished 
plan with him for years to organize a church on 
this foundation. There are already many success- 
ful undenominational churches, such as Dr. 
Deems’s ‘*Church of the Strangers” in this city ; 
but we do not know of any independent churches 
of orthodox antecedents which have organized on 
so liberal a basis as respects opinion. The experi- 
ment is quite worthy of attention. 

The trustees and representatives of the Catholic 
parochial schools have held one conference with 
a committee of the Board of Education, at which, 
it is understood, they submitted their proposi- 
tions ; but what they are the public does not yet 
know, the parties having resolved upon privacy 
for the present. If the Catholics propose to take 
a part of the school fund for the support of 
schools in which their religion is taught, or if 
they offer any plan of evasion, they may as well 
understand, first as last, that the Board of Edu- 
cation cannot yield to their wishes; but if, in 
good faith, they will surrender their schools to 
the exclusive care of the Board, and agree that no 
religious instruction shall be given in them in 
school hours, we are willing to go as far in other 
respects as we can to gratify them. Public 
opinion among Protestants is fast tending to an 
agreement that the schools shall be completely 
secularized. Church and State, one of the weight- 
iest of the Episcopal journals, well says: ‘‘We 


, bave long felt that the controversy must result, 


finally, in making the State schools, so far as sup- 
ported by the State, entirely and exclusively 
secular. This wou!d place the responsibility of 
religious instruction upon the different religious 
bodies, where it properiy belongs.” The same 
journal, however, proceeds to make a suggestion 
about which there will doubtless be some differ- 
ences of opinion: ‘‘In order to carry this out so 
as to meet the wants and difficulties of all con- 
cerned, and as a recognition by the State of the 
importance of some religious education, we do 
not see why a day might not be set apart for re- 
ligious education in the public schools, and any 
religious body be allowed, at its own expense, to 
give instruction to such children as might be con- 
fided to its care.” 


We could more easily reconcile ourselves to the 
defeat of the Republican party in Connecticut if 
that defeat did not involve the triumph of the 
Bourbon democracy, which we must think a ca- 
lamity, in whatever State it may occur. The 
Democratic party in Connecticut appears to be 
controlled, to a great extent, by influences having 
their roots in the former hostility to the rights of 
the negro. The signal proof of this was the elec- 
tion to the United States Senate of that stiffest of 
Bourbons, William W. Eaton, whose recent utter- 
ances in the Capitol are of the most reactionary 
sort. The Republican defeat, however, did not 
spring from any new confidence in the Democratic 
party, but from intense dissatisfaction with certain 
measures and policies of the Administration, which 
we hope will be discarded before we enter into the 
Presidential conflict of 1876. It is still in the 
power of the Republican party, by the correction 
of abuses, the fearless exposure of corruption in 
all its forms, and the adoption of a wise and gen- 
erous policy toward the South, to. recover the 
ground it has lost, and elect for President a states- 
man in whom the people have confidence, and 
who will save the country from the reactionary 
influences now working so powerfully through the 
Democratic party. For this consummation let 
every good citizen pray and work. 


THE RETRIBUTION OF LOVE. 
F we look for the elemental law of the moral 

- universe, it appears that men have found it in 
one ot two principles. There is, first, the great 
fundamental law of consequences attached to 
conduct. In right-doing is blessedness, and in 
wrong-doing is misery. All deep consideration of 
the facts of life brings out this law, that character 
determines destiny. History teaches it, showing 
that national strength has been in proportion to 
national virtue. Science affirms it, demonstrating 
the inevitable penalties which attend on vice, and 
the health which flows from obedience to the 
divine laws. Upon every thoughtful person his 
own observation of life, and above all his own ex- 
perience, bears it in with overwhelming force, 
that the one sure source of peace and victory is 
in conformity to the noblest ideal of character. 
A religion has living power just so far as it ex- 
presses and enforces the supreme importance of 
character. Any religion which subordinates that 
idea becomes sentimentalism and superstition. 
In a very important sense, then, it may be said 
that the basal principle of the spiritual universe 
is just this: that human destiny is shaped by hu- 
man conduct. 

But we may take another standpoint. We con- 
ceive as best we are enabled to of that mysterious 
supreme Power which governs all things. We at- 
tribute to it in a transcendent degree the quali- 
ties which appear faintly reflected in the highest 
part of human nature. In those elements of 
character through which man rises from animal- 
hood, we trace his approach to Godhood, and read 
the nature of Deity. That quality which in 
human character is supremely noble, we accept 
as the best representative to us of the divine dis- 
position. The highest essay of the human mind 
is to say, God ts love. Back of all the mysteries of 
existence we discern a divine beneficence, regnant 
and all-controlling. And as the distinctive qual- 
ity of the highest human disposition is just this, 
that it goes out savingly toward the undeserving, 
so this is revealed to us as the most glorious attri- 
bute of Divinity, that it gives itself freely to save 
the evil and unthankful. And we believe that all 
the processes of the material world, and all the 
various stages of human development, are used as 
instruments to work out a purpose of good. 
Here, then, from the Christian side, we find the 
gg | law of all in the supremacy of infinite 

ove. 


Now these two conceptions—of_ exact retribu- 


| tive justice as the ultimate law, and again of a 


supreme beneficence as paramount—seem, at first, 
to conflict. 
reaps evil, what room for benevolence to save 
him? Or, if benevolence governs ali, why should 
evil in any case fall upon men? And go, in the 
observed facts of life, as in the teachings of Scrip- 


ture, there is one great class which seem to look — 


only toward an even retribution, and another 
which indicate a delivering and restoring prin- 
ciple. How are the two—the divine justice and 
the divine mercy—to be reconciled ? 


Not, certainly, by dividing the human race be- 
tween them, as a kingdom is divided into prov- 
inces among different governors. Not by saying 
that justice,—and a justice which is conceived as 
implacable vengeance rather than equitable award, 
—holds destroying sweep over one section of 
mankind, while another section bask in a mercy 
so indulgent that their ill-doing carries in itself no 
retribution. Any such explanation makes instant 
shipwreck on the facts of daily experience. No 
man, even in this life, does escape from the con- 
sequences of his own acts. Not less does the 
moral sense protest against making either divine 
justice or divine love inoperative toward any 
soul. Divine justice must be so wholly right, so 
perfectly good, that to escape from it if it were 
possible would be wholly undesirable. Nor can 
it conflict with or tend to thwart the divine love. 
We deceive ourselves by imagining any clash or 
inconsistency in the two phases of God's charac- 
ter and government. We must be all of us under 
his justice, all of us under his love, and both must 
work together for one end. 

The processes of true justice are beneficent. 
This is to be seen in the whole course of natural 
law. Aman sins, and he suffers for it. Is that the 
end? No; the suffering is a blow that tends to 
drive him back from repeating his sin. The ma- 
terial realm, the moral sphere, the domain of the 
family and of society, illustrate the same thing. 
A child thrusts its hand in the flame ; it smarts, 
and the child has learned to let fire alone. Man 
rising from barbarism beats against one law of 
Nature and another, and bruises himself, till he 
learns to conform to that law, and then he makes 
it serve him. Conscience, girt with the scourge 
and the sword, is the soul’s friend. Often the 
most merciful thing in a man’s life is the fearful 
bitterness that follows his transgression ; for the 
memory of it stands like a flaming sword to warn 
him, until by use he has learned the sweetness of 
virtue and grown strong in her ways. It is thus, 
it seems to us, that we are to interpret the whole 
vast scheme of retribution by which we are en- 
compassed, and from which no man escapes. It 
is the divine method of education. Its penalties, 
we cannot doubt, have as blessed a mission as its 
rewards. All are set in one supreme purpose of 
beneficence. 

It is in this view only that the divine character 
rightfully commands the homage of the soul. To 
impute to God a kind of so-called justice which, 
seen in men, revolts our moral sense, is to degrade 


him. That quality, however named, which seeks 


the hurt of any for the sake of the hurt is not Di- 
vine. It matters not how bad a man may be, or 
how great his ill-desert,—to make him suffer sim- 
ply that he may suffer, without regard to a good 
to be wrought to him by his pain, or a great dan- 
ger to be avoided to society, is in absolute contra- 
diction to the spirit of Jesus Christ, and to the 
disposition of God as he has taught it tous. But 
to make a wrong-doer suffer without regard to his 


|}own good, and only for the welfare of the com- 


munity—while it may sometimes be a necessary 
resort in the imperfect state of human society— 
is a most clumsy and defective mode of action, 
arising from the weakness of society and not from 
any principle of justice. It is a wholly unworthy 
analogy by which to interpret-the divine proce- 
dure. God’s spiritual economy is not so pitifully 
limited that he must resort to such means as may 
be needful to the gross material conditions of 
earthly life. And even under these hampering 
conditions human society is tending toward modes 


of punishment which aim to reform the offender 


as well as to protect the community. So far as 
we cannot yet compass both ends, we set it down 
as failure ; we recognize, as the ideal to be sought 
in the State, a system all of whose punishments are 
reformatory as well as protective. If nothing less 
than this will satisfy human society in its own 
administration, we can scareely attribute any 
other character to that system which is inspired 
by Divine beneficence and organized by Divine 
wisdom and power. | 


Rightly receiving this conception, we shall fall 


If the man that sows evil surely © 
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into no weak sentimentalism or rose-colored fan- 
cies. The thought which finds in pain the instru- 
ment of mercy is solemn as well as tender. Pain 
is a hard reality. When we face it fully, and give 
it due place in our conception of the universe, we 
must needs be sober. Virtue whose foundations 
are laid in part by that stern workman must be of 
firm and heroic quality. As we enter into the 
divine disposition, we learn with our Master to 
seek for ourselves a part of the common burden 
of the great human family, to share the suffering 
of others that they may share our victory, and to 
accept no rest while any other soul is heavy-laden. 
But the faith that the whole power of God is 
working with us and in us gives strength and 
peace, and there shines about us the light of hope 
effulgent and unspeakable. 


-—- 


HENRY VARLEY AND HIS WORK. 


‘THEN we hear of great religious awakenings 
brought about by the labors of some spec- 

ialist in revivals, most of us conjure up a picture 
of the revivalist himself. Sometimes the portrait 
is that of a gentle, spiritual enthusiast, who draws 
all men after him and his Master by the love of 
which he talks and of which he himself seems an 
embodiment. But many of us imagine a very 
different picture—that of a noisy, positive, excita- 
ble man, with rather an unchristian arrogance—a 
man of rant and cant, who fills the souls of easily 
satisfied Christians with religious phrases, and 
terrifies sinners into a condition of most abject 
cowardice, without being able to keep them there 
when they wander beyond the sound of his voice. 


Neither of these pictures bears the slightest. 


resemblance to Mr. Varley. In person he is any- 
thing but an emaciated saint. No matter how 
great his soul is, nor how enormous the weight of 
his responsibility, his body seems plenty large 
enough to hold the former, and his shoulders 
broad enough to carry the latter. He is in ap- 
pearance a typical Englishman; broad, strong, 
and deep chested, with a large (but not at all 
coarse) good-humored face, a good forehead, and 
a lower jaw fit for a major-general. There is 
nothing distinctively clerical in his manner. He 
kneels in silent prayer when he first enters the 
pulpit, but after that his manner is that of a 
happy-tempered man who is meeting a number of 
people socially, and is delighted at the opportu- 
nity of doing so. His tone and language convey 
the same impression; he does not indulge at all 
in forms of speech peculiar to the pulpit, but uses 
the simplest language in,the most genial and per- 
suasive conversational tones. He fairly beams 
with good nature, and tells more stories in the 
course of a sermon than were ever told by any of 
those wicked American divines who have horrified 
some religious people by provoking smiles during 
Sabbath services. 

In theology Mr. Varley is extremely orthodox, 
and announces his beliefs in the most unmistak- 
able terms. To him the Old Testament is more 
than anything else a collection of types of Christ, 
his coming, his earthly work, his will, his death, 
his resurrection, and his glory. Thus believing, 
Mr. Varley in his Bible readings and explanations 


continually suggests analogies, many of which are | 


startling even to people who hold in substance 
the same theology as Mr. Varley. Whatever he 
may believe about the merits of human endeavor 
and character, they are never even alluded to by 
him as possible means of salvation. Christ died 
for us—he made atonement for our sins—there is 
no other method of reconciliation with the Father 
—such is the outline of his only plan of salvation, 
whether he preaches it from the pulpit or speaks 
privately to the inquirer. On other vital re- 
ligious topics his beliefs are as far removed as pos- 
sible from liberalism and all latter-day heresies, 
We have said Mr. Varley’s beliefs were an- 
nounced plainly and earnestly, but we question 
whether they are what dwell longest in the minds 
of his hearers. The secret of his popularity lies 


in his temperament and manner more than in his. 


doctrine or his logic. He is so joyous in his relig- 
ion, so confident and so firmly established, that 
his feeling is contagious. He will announce in 
the course of a sermon beliefs from which many 
of his hearers will dissent; he will make faulty 
logical deductions, and will for very slight cause 
digress from his subject and fail to get back again 
to it. Yet it is impossible, even after listening 
critically, for one to go away without a new sense 
of the greatness, the goodness, the joyfulness and 
the desirability of Christian living. 

One may, at Mr. Varley’s meetings, get a great 
deal of sinful pleasure in watching the counte- 
nances of constitutionally dismal Christians, In- 


stead of hearing of the warfares and trials and 
crosses and tribulations in the consideration of 
which they seem to find their principal diversion, 


they are told of the joys, the consolations, the 


companionship, the uplifting and the strength 
that comes of Christian faith and practice, and 
the information strikes them as being new and 
entirely unexpected. As to the sinners, Mr. Var- 
ley gets a powerful hold upon them—by the same 
means which astonish mournful saints. All men 
object to being driven and frightened, and de- 
velop a strong opposition as soon as such tactics 
are manifested, but few men can withstand per- 
sistent, good-natured coaxing, and at this Mr. 
Varley isa master. ‘‘ What a splendid salesman 
he would have made !”’ whispered one of his hear- 


‘ers to a neighbor, and the remark had in ita 


valuable suggestion for ministers in general. Mr. 
Varley believes thoroughly in his subject, and 
applies all his faculties to the task of bringing 
other people to agree with him : arguments, verbal 
pictures, and funny stories succeed each other in 
quick succession—he is never at a loss for a word, 
talks very rapidly and generally has on his face a 
smile of confidence without the slightest mixture 
of conceit. You may break to pieces every one of 
his arguments, quote acute theologians against 
his beliefs, and yet you leave him reluctantly, and 
with a strong admiration for his great-heartedness 
and sincerity. 

Another cause of Mr. Varley’s success is the lit- 
eralness of his comments on Biblical passages. 
Beliefs founded on Scripture are sacred and holy 
to him, but men mentioned in the Bible are no 
more to him than other men, and his comments 
and comparisons are as literal as can be imagined, 
and are equally the source of interest, amusement, 
and (among certain reverent people) horror. The 
sacred mist which is generally allowed to envelop 
the Israelites and the eurlier followers of Christ 
he blows away with the utmost freedom and assi- 
duity ; he places before his hearers the men of old 
with just the same hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows 
that are peculiar to humanity to-day. This proc- 
ess may cast down a great many saints from their 
niches in the temples of men who privately canon- 
ize alinost every person named in the Bible, but 
it puts these same saints to the practical uses 
from which canonization debars thein. 

Mr. Varley is undoubtedly doing a great deal of 
good among all classes of people who listen to 
him. The man and his methods offer a broad 
target for criticism to any who make it their main 
business to criticise. If it was proposed that all 
religious teachers should model their work upon 
his, we should have some very decided objections 
to offer. But, since the world is superabundantly 
furnished with critics, and wofully deficient in 
effective workers, we heartily rejoice in the labors 
of any one who is in his own way helping men 
into a higher life. An earnest, warm-hearted, 
joyful Christian, we believe that Mr. Varley is 
impressing something of his own disposition into 
many men and women, and we give him a most 
hearty Godspeed. 


OUR STORIES. 


AST week our readers took final leave of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story, ‘‘ We and Our Neighbors,” 
which has been a delightful companion for so 
many months in our columns, There have been 
some necessary gaps in the continuity of the 
serial, because it was to appear in book form 
both here and in England, and Mrs. Stowe’s En- 
glish publishers needed to have a week or two of 
time to get their book out before other publishers 
should reprint it from the Christian Union—thus 
securing their copyright. The American edition 
of the book—very cleverly and brightly illustrated 
by Fredericks—will be issued about the 25th inst. 
by Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. Although not yet 
ready, the advance orders for it are about 17,000, 
and it bids fair to surpass in popularity her 
former serial, ‘‘ My Wife and I,” (of which also 


our Christian Union readers had the first taste), _ 


the sales of which have amounted to nearly 
50,000 copies. 

We have the pleasure this week to intro- 
duce to our readers the first number of George 
MacDonald’s “‘St. George and St. Michael.” Its 
very first chapters show all the poetic charm and 
delicacy of sentiment by which this author is 
especially characterized, and give foretokens also 
of a stirring course of action and incident more 
intense in interest than the usual placid flow of 
his stories. We have been greatly chagrined at a 
disappointment which affects our readers also. 


We had made arrangements to commence the 


| 


| new story with the reproduction of the original | 


engravings illustrating its issue in the London 
Graphic (which publishes it simultaneously with 
the Christian Union) ; but at the very last mo- 
ment we received news that the pictures could 
not be sent as promised. We have, therefore, 
been driven to give a comparatively meager pic- 
torial illustration. However, the portion of the 
story given is very ample, and it will come in such 
installments that each week will be as full and 
satisfactory in quantity as it will be sure to be 
rich and fine in quality. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—An agreeable change has been made in the 
center of the block on Broadway facing Astor Place. 
Instead of the miscellaneous array of shops and of- 
fices, with their old-fashioned and often dingy win- 
dows, there is now a glittering row of huge plate-glass 
panes, with a tempting array of superbly bound 
books for a background, and beyond these again,. 
something like a quarter of an acre of counters, 
shelves, desks, and the like, loaded with cords upon 
cords of books, and all the paraphernalia of a large 
publishing business. These are the new quarters of 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. and Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong (743 & 745 Broadway). Owing to 
the large increase of their business, and the extra 
space required for the publication of Scribmer’s 
Monthly and St. Nicholas, the old building at 654 
Broadway long since became utterly inadequate. The 
change more than doubles the available space, gives 
them instead of a narrow and dark salesroom one 
which is well lighted and airy in every part. The 
wholesale business is transacted in the basement, and 
the editorial rooms, publication offices, etc., are on 
the third and fourth floors. 


—The editors and proprietors of the 7ribune 
are to be congratulated upon the completion of their 
new building, which will henceforth be one of the 
landmarks of the city. To whatever criticism it may 
be open on account of its great height in proportion 
to its length and breadth, it is certainly very imposing, 
and for massive strength of foundation and wall, 
elegance of interior finish and decoration, and con- 
venience of arrangement, it is not excelled by any 
structure in the United States. The day chosen for 
its opening to the public was the thirty-fourth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Tribune by Horace 
Greeley. Occasion was most appropriately taken in 
the paper of that date to present its readers with a 
succinct’ history of the origin and growth of a paper 
which occupies a foremost place among the few great 
daily journals of the world. The Tribune has from 
the beginning stood upon the advance line of judicious 
progress. Some incidental and personal peculiarities 
speedily died out. But its great career has been along 
the line upon which American history has won its 
noblest achievements. The death of its founder has, 
of course, wrought changes in its character, some 
of which, however, are no doubt decided improve- 
ments. Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
as to its attitude on political questions, candid men of 
all parties must acknowledge that, as a journal of 
literature, art, science, discovery and news, it has no 
superior in the country. Mr. Reid has shown himself 
a master in his profession, and the greatly increased 
circulation of the paper is a proof that his labors and 
those of his associates are appreciated by the public. 


—The Interior has a correspondent in London, 
who, after a patronizing endorsement of our neighbor, 
the Observer, condescends to give American Chris- 
tians this bit of infallible advice: ‘‘The next is the 
Christian Union. If any of your readers subscribe 
for it they should stop it at once. It ought not to be 
admitted into any Christian household where there 
are children growing up. Its influence is unwhole- 
some intellectually as well as injurious religiously and 
theologically.”” It would bea pity to restrict a warn- 
ing so timely as this to the circulation of the Interior, 
and therefore we hasten to give our readers the benefit 
of it, the more especially because some one, whose 
modesty impelled him to conceal his name, has sent us 
a copy of the Interior with the passage kindly marked 
for our benefit, and with these words written on the 
margin, in violation of the Post-office law: ‘Truth is 
mighty, and this is truth.” It is very convenient, © 
when oue is in doubt what religious paper he had 
better tuke, to have a little pope touch his elbow and 
decide the question for bim, infallibly. 


—Sarah P. Coates, of Londonderry, Pa., sends 
$1.25 for the Nebraska sufferers. 


—The Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, has 
been appointed an Indian Commissioner. ,Horace 
Greeley once, in recommending a man for office, said, 
“If he steals anything put it to my account.”’ So we 
say of ex-Mayor Barstow, “If he is caught cheating 
the Indians, or in any attempt to cover up the frauds 
of others, hold us responsible.” 

—The mother of Sir John Crossley, M.P., the 
great carpet manufacturer of England, was once a 
servant girl at small wages. The story is, says M. D: 
Conway, that this girl was receiving six pounds a 
year, but that being very thrifty she had managed to 
save up a little fortune, amounting im all to forty 
pounds. Mr. Crossley, who married her, had nothing 
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atall. On the forty pounds they set up a shop in 
which various useful things were sold, the business 
being entirely conducted by the wife. Having gained 
more money by this means, the business was-gradu- 
ally enlarged, until finally they resolved to restrict it 
to a special article—carpets. Next followed the pro- 
ject of a single loom; the one loom multiplied itself to 
a small room full. Then they bought the patent of 
the American Bigelow loom, and this seems to have 
caused their business to enlarge very rapidly. The 
first poor little building with which they began— 
a picture of it is kept in a frame—expanded like a 
magical tree, and now their establishments have 
spread into a town of their own, the buildings being 
connected by high bridges, passing above the streets. 
They employ five thousand hands, and their machinery 
is turned by seven steam engines, representing an ag- 
gregate power of three thousand horse. It took Mr. 
Conway several hours to go through even one or two 
of their buildings. Here is a great family whose 
wealth and distinction originated in the thrift of a 
servant girl; and yet there are thousands of sensible 
people who cannot see in this and similar facts any 
reason why women should have a voice in public 
affairs. 

—Among the ‘privileges and immunities of 
citizenship’? which Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures are, by the Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, forbidden to abridge, is, according to the 
belief Of many, the privilege of colored children to 
attend the same schools with white children. We 
certainly think all distinctions of color in the schools 
are anti-republican, contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and of pernicious tendency. If we could have 
our way, we would abolish such distinctions, and we 
believe the day is not distant when they will be abol- 
ished in every State in the Union. But we do not be- 
lieve that the Fourteenth Amendment has any rela- 
tion to the subject, or confers any power of legislation 
respecting it upon Congress; and in this opinion we 
are supported by the unanimous opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, rendered in 1871. 


—The Rev. Dr. James B. Miles is contributing 
to the Watehman and Reflector a series of articles 
showing the conflict of the war-system at present rec- 
ognized and sustained by the laws of nations with 
Christianity. Alas! how often has this truth been 
demonstrated! and with slight effect upon the con- 
duct of Christians! Jesus pronounced a blessing upon 
the peacemakers, but the world heaps its honors upon 
its warriors! How long, O Lord, how long? 


—It seems that Mr. Landis, though he founded 
Vineland on temperance principles, is not himself a 
teetotaller. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that he is intemperate—still less that he was under the 
influence of liquor when he assailed Mr. Carruth. 


Che 


Lesson for April 18, Judges vi. 11-18; for April 
25, Judges vii. 1-8. 


The call of Gideon, the subject of next Sunday's 
lesson, will remind us of many instances in subsequent 
secular and religious history where great leaders have 
sprung from obscurity to do great things for the race. 
The one thing that distinguished them was their con- 
stant and living faith in their mission, whatever it 
was—the only quality that was exacted of Gideon. 
* Have I not sent thee?” are the Lord’s words, when 
the mighty man of valor demurs at going against the 
Midianites. It must be noted in this case, however, 
that Gideon did not hold back as a doubter, but 
through misgivings as to his personal ability to under- 
take the work he was called to. 


One of the London Sunday-schools aims, as one 
of its secondary objects, to impress its scholars with 
the duty of showing kindness to dumb animals. This 
should delight Mr. Bergh’s heart; but he doubtless 
feels, what others know, that it is not from Sunday- 
school scholars that cruelty to the brute creation is 
most likely to come. The day-school rogue needs the 
lesson in the case, and if he will take it from his 
Sunday-school companion, then the London idea 
should be followed up. 


**Whiffs from Ararat” is the title of a little ten 
by six inch missionary newspaper which comes to us 
dated Erzroom, Turkey, January, 1875. It contains 
this among other items: “ The oldest of our mission- 
ary children, Addie, not quite eleven years old, sets up 
most of the type of the Whiffs.”’ 


It appears that the change of plan by which the 
International Lessons for 1876 are to alternate quar- 
terly between the Old Testament and the New, instead 
of semi-annually, as hitherto, was made at the sugges- 
tion of our English friends. 


Would one of our Eastern pastors, accustomed 
to all the staid proprieties of public worship, know 
how to act on such an occasion as this? A missionary 
of the American Sunday School Union held a meeting 
in Texas, by nigbt, to organize a new Sunday-school. 
He says: ‘“‘The house was crowded, and I counted 
twenty-five babies in the congregation. For quite a 


time it was ‘an open question’ whether my speaking 
should be drowned by their crying, but finally I tri- 
umphed. These people didn’t seem to mind it, 80 it 
was not so crying an evil as you may have imagined. 
Out here everybody comes to meeting, when there is 
one, and so bring babies, and dogs, too, often.’’ Here 
was an infant class already gathered in. Besides the 
needs of these numerous native additions to the pop- 
ulation of Texas, there is a great demand for Sunday- 
schools to meet the wonderful immigrant accessions— 
four hundred thousand in two years! Have we 
enough Union missionaries there? 


Those Sunday-schools living a sort of hum-drum 
life, shut up within themselves entirely and showing 
no results they could take satisfaction in from year to 
year, may possibly catch an inspiration from the work 
done by some such school as that superintended by 
Mr. William Welsh at Frankford, near Philadelphia. 
Here is a manufacturing community with many for- 
eigners in it and many poor people; and this school 
ministers to it in a very practical way. It numbers 
fifteen hundred members; contains classes for the 
very little ones; classes of larger children and youth; 
classes of young men by themselves, and of young 
women by themselves; and classes of fathers and 
mothers separately. Services of worship are con- 
ducted in the church each Sunday, at different hours 
of the day and evening, so as to meet the convenience 
and needs of all in the several school departments. 
Moreover, there are in the parish week-day prayer- 
meetings, both at the church and from house to house; 
there is a mothers’ meeting; there is a sewing-school; 
there are day and evening parish schools; there are 
Bible-reading meetings in the homes. Nearly one 
thousand families are thus reached. During the last 
year about eleven thousand visits to their homes were 
made by ladies of the Mothers’ Association. A church 
of more than one thousand members is already gath- 
ered there; and the rector of the parish is at the head 
of all these departments of church activity. Pulpit, 
Sunday-school and Home co-work in the same direc- 
tion, for good; and the Church includes them all. The 
tendency of such a system, as the Sunday-School 
World, which furnishes these facts, well says, is to 
extend and improve home religious teaching in sucha 
community. But it does quite as much in keeping up 
a vital life within the church and school that under- 
take a work like this. 


With the object of serving the best interests of 
the Church and the community in Rhode Island, the 
late Hon. Richard W. Greene, of Providence, left fifty 
thousand dollars for the support of Sunday schools in 
the State. Evidently he knew their value from ex- 
perience. 


Rev. Alfred Taylor, in his usual sprightly way, 
denounces ** general exercises’? as the very poorest of 
all the generals in the Sunday-school army, who 
ought to be mustered out of service as speedily and as 
ignominiously as possible. This, we presume, only 
when they become too general and are indulged in 
too often. > 


An Ohio superintendent sends this circular to 
Sunday-school absentees: ** We have missed you from 
your place for several weeks. We are sorry to have 
you stay away. Won’t you come as regularly as you 
can hereafter, beginning next Sunday? Don’t let 
anything but sickness or absence from town keep you 
from Sunday school, will you? Affectionately, Your 
Superintendent.” This is kindly, but it loses force by 
being printed. Circulars nowadays are not very 
weighty documents. Besides, in this case there is the 
unfortunate inference to be drawn that absenteeism 
is so common that printed circulars are necessary. A 
written note or a personal call would be more likely 
to have the desired effect. _ 


Att 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


IKE all other problems in life, an Academy 
exhibition is more complicated than appears to 
the casual observer. Here, now, is the present exhibi- 
tion for which something like seven bundred and 
fifty pictures bave been offered. Hung in double or 
triple rows, only four hundred or thereabout can be 
fairly disposed in the available space. Rather more 
than three hundred painters there were, therefore, 
who, on the opening night, nursed ideas of envy or non- 
appreciation, or at best were merely resigned to their 
adverse fate. Of the lucky four hundred, probably at 
least three quarters were openly or secretly dissatisfied 
with the hanging of their pictures, just as the now 
unfortunate ones will be when they attain greater 
skill or better luck. Of all this the crowd that 
thronged the galleries on the opening night kuew 
little and thought less, which is, perhaps, just as well, 
all things considered. 
We see nothing for it but, in common with most of 
our contemporaries, to repeat the annual remark, that 
the exhibition is better than any former one, but 
farther than that we need not go in the way of repeti- 
tion. The most encouraging sign noted is a decided 
gain of strength in the line of figures, and to these we 
shall mainly confine the present notice. ‘Cardinal 
Wolsey and his Friends,”’ by J. Beaufain Irving, is the 


| picture which will, perhaps, be most ‘popular in the 


eyes of the majority. Very brilliant in color, very 
perfect in composition and handling, exquisite in 
delicacy of execution, it has deservedly the choicest 
place in the East Room. Mr. Irving is a pupil, and we 
believe a favorite one, of Meissonier. Naturally he has 
acquired much of that famous master’s nicety of 
touch, and in the present instance he has shown a very 
marked capacity in the treatment of an elaborate and 
difficult subject... The Court of Henry the VIIIth. 
affords all that can be desired in the way of costume 
and character. We have here the Cardinal in his 
scarlet robes, his suite of companions gorgeous in 
slashed silk doublets and trunk hose, two soldiers in 
buff-jackets, steel corselets and jack-boots, a court 
minstrel in parti-colored dress with cap and bells, and 
a rich apartment perhaps of the palace at Hamp- 
ton Court, with its heavy wainscoting and deep 
windows—sixteen figures in all—and the grouping, 
light, and general accessories are most admirably 
managed. It is the most perfect picture of its class 
tbat has ever been produced on this side the Atlantic. 
The minstrel is singing a song which we fancy is, at 
best, secular in its tone; for, while the prelate and 
his courtiers listen with somewhat dubious air, the 
two soldiers, more used to such performances, are 
roaring with unrestrained mirth; and a youthful 
attendant regards the singer with a look which says, 
**How dare you, sir, in this presence?’ The picture 
is well up in the first rank of the Meissonier school. 
Indeed, we are at a loss to name any artist, save the 
master himself, who can do better technically in this 
special line. The one criticism that we are bound to 
make is, that the same face is twice introduced with 
precisely the same expression on its features, and we 
have seen that identical individual in other of Mr. 
Irving’s works. The type of face is excellent for the 
purpose, and, of course, it is faultlessly painted; but 
the obvious repetition should have been avoided. 

Mr. Jervis McEntee surprises most of his admirers by 
exhibiting one figure-painting proper, and one large 
autumnal landscape in his well-known and almost 
matchless style, with the added charm of figures 
painted in to enliven the somber hues of November 
woods. The figure referred to is that of Genevra 
opening the chest which is to become hertomb. The 
evident feeling with which the subject is treated goes 
far to redeem certain inconspicuous faults of drawing. 
In the other and more important picture the more 
prominent figures are quite spirited, and, in general, 
well and naturally placed to serve their artistic pur- | 
pose. We hope that Mr. McEntee will follow up this 
line of work. His landscapes have hitherto been se 
perfect that we have not felt the want of human life 
therein. Indeed, we have not infrequently wished 
that certain solitary and ill-drawn fishermen and 
hunters had engagements elsewhere, but if we can 
have figures that are worth becoming acquainted 
with, let us have them by all means. 

Several pictures from Mr. Eastman Johnson's studio 
show continued industry and increased facility and 
strength of execution. The best is in the North room, 
representing Milton dictating to his daughters. A very 
admirably painted picture. Of the others, an old 
thread-needle pedlar who is selling or trying to sell a 
paper of pins to a young girl is a taking subject. On 
still another canvas Mr. Johnson has tried the tempt- 
ing experiment of introducing a mirror, in order to 
give two different aspects of a pretty face and figure. 
The same expedient is resorted to in another excellent 
painting in the same room by an artist whose name, as 
the catalogue is not yet out, we could not ascertain. 
Near this last-mentioned work—indeed, a sort of com- 
panion piece—is a noble female head by David Neal. 
It bore the intense light of the gallery on the #%unny 
forenoon when we first saw it as few freshly-painted 
pictures can, and its strength was hardly less apparent 
when subsequently seen by gaslight. This, by the way, 
recalls a fair test of painting. You may go through 
a gallery in the evening and admire a score of pictures 
which you will scarcely look twice at in the day time; 
but the ones which you like by day are very certain to 
bear artificial light well, though they are not often im- 
proved thereby. If any one infers from this that auction 
sales by gaslight, and without previous opportunity 
for day examination, are to be distrusted, we cannot 
help it. 

We have two interesting examples of genre from Mr. 
A. H. Thayer, of Brooklyn—namely, groups of horses 
and their attendants on East River ferry-boats. Not 
very many of the hurrying thousands who daily cross 
these ferries have either the time or the gift of seeing 
the often picturesque groups which arrange themselves 
about the bow and stern of the crowded boats. Mr. 
Thayer deserves great credit for having shown us 
two of these, and the marked ability with which they 
are painted promises well for the future. We trust 
that the disfavor into which the ferries have been cast 
by the severity of the past winter will not include 
works of art which must of necessity recall the 
hardships of that often repeated middle-passage. 
Horses, too, form an important auxiliary in a very 
attractive painting, by F. A. Bridgeman, representing 
the interior of a circus tent in some seaport garrison 
town of France. The peculiar subdued light which 
passes through old canvas when the sun falls upon it, 
the chance ray of pure sun-light slanting upon a few 
heads in the audience, the bandsmen mechanically 
working away at their instruments, the varied in- 
dividuality of the not over-numerous spectators, the © 
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central group of horses and acrobats, with attendant 
riog-master and clown, all combine to recall to the 


_spectator most vividly memories of youthful dissipa- 


tions which we will hope were not unknown to parents 
and guardians. The traveling circus is in a sense 
catholic, and the fact that French army and navy 
uniforms lend variety to the scene does not detract 
from its cosmopolitan character. Mr. Bridgeman will 
please accept our thanks for having afforded us a 
period of real juvenile Saturday afternoon enjoyment 
before his painting. 

We hope to refer at another time to some of the 
other noteworthy pictures of the present exhibition. 


Selections. 


LOSSES. 
By FRANCIS BROWNE. 


+ PON the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 
Telling the losses their lives had known, 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went out with a weary moan. 


One spake with quivering lip 
Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone down. 
But one had wilder woe, . 
For a fair face, long ago, s 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were some who mourned their youth, 
With a most loving truth, 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green; 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest, 

For far-off hills, whereon its joy had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
‘Some spake of friends that were their trust no more; 
And one of a green grave, 
Beside a foreign wave, 
‘That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free, 
** Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 
For a believing heart hath gone from me.”’ 


.** Alas!’’ these pilgrims said, 
** For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea, 
But however it came to thee—- 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.”” - 
—London Athenaum. 


THE PERFECT HOST. 


HE perfect host is as rare a being as a great 
és poet; and for much the same reason, namely, 
that to be a perfect host requires as rare a combination 
of qualities as those which are needed to produce a 
great poct. He should be like that lord-in-waiting of 
whom Charles ITI. said that he was “‘ never in the way 
and never out of the way.’’ He should never degen- 
erate into a showman, for there is nothing of which 
most people are so soon weary as of being shown 
things, especially if they are called upon to admire 
them. He, the perfect host, should always recollect 
that he is in his own home, and that his guests are 
not in theirs; consequently those local arrange- 
ments which are familiar to him should be rendered 
familiar to them. His aim should be to make his 
house a home for his guests, with all the advantage of 
novelty. If he entertains many guests, he should 
know enough about them to be sure that he has in- 
vited those who will live amicably together, and will 
enjoy each other’s society. He should show no favor- 
itism,if possible; and if he isa man who must indulge 
in favoritism, it should be to those of his guests who 
are more obscure than the others. He should be judi- 
viously despotic as regards all proposals for pleasure, 
for there will be many that are diverse, and much 
time will be wasted if be does not take upon himself 
the labor and the responsibility of decision. He 
should have much regard to the comings and goings 
of his guests, so as to provide every convenience for 
their adit and their exit. 

Now lI am going to insist on what I think to be a 
very great point. He should aim at causing that bis 
guests should hereafter become friends, if they are not 
so at present, so that they might, in future days, trace 
back the beginning of their friendship to their having 
met together at his house. He, the perfect host, must 
have the art to lead conversation without absorbing it 
himself, so that he may develop the best qualities of his 
guests. His expense in entertainment should not be 
devoted to what is luxurious, but to what is comfortable 
andennobling. The first of all things is that he should 
be an affectionate, indeed a loving host, so that every 
one of his guests should feel that he is really welcome. 
He should press them to stay; but should be careful 
that this pressing does not interfere with their con- 
venience, so that they stay merely to oblige him, and 
not to please themselves. In considering who should 
be his guests, he should always have a thought as to 
those to whom he would render most service by hav- 
ing them his guests: his poorer brethren, his more 


sickly brethren. Those whom he feels would gain 
most advantage by being his guests should have the 
first place in his invitations; and, for this considerate- 
ness, he will be amply rewarded by the benefits he will 
have couferred.—* Social Pressure,” by Sir Arthur 
Hetps. 


A CARPET-BAGGER IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


REENSBOROUGH is a small town, and was 
visited by me that I might visit Hon. A. W. Tour- 

jee, [Henry Churton] author of “‘ Toinette,”’ and for six 
years Judge of the Supreme Court. He is a graduate of 
Rochester, or rather left before his graduation, enlisted 
in the army, was a prisoner at Salisbury, Atlanta, and 


Libby, and is known here for the sharpness of his style 


as a speaker and writer, as wel! as for the fame he won 
as a soldier. No one doubts his moral courage. He is a 
Northern carpet-bagger of pluck and of power. I 
was invited to hear and see him, and was glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity, that I might listen to his 
side of the story of Southern life. 1 found it a bright 
side. His life shows what I believed to be true—that 
character, culture, and capacity is a force that will 
win in the South as elsewhere. ‘ Toinette’”’ is a book 
descriptive of Southern life, as it was and is. It is 
written in a fearless manner, and if it once gets loose, 
and is read North and South, it will excite more atten- 
tion than did * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The author is 
yet a young man, of great ability as a writer, -and if 
Horace Greeley was living and knew him, and knew 
what he could do, he would be on the Trine at any 
price. He loves North Carolina. He has his own 
views regarding education and reconstruction, and if 
the negroes come to know their man, and the white 
people want a representative who will help the South, 
he will find his way to Congress, and become a power 
in American politics. I found the portrait of Martin 
B. Anderson, LL.D., there, as grand as life, and evi- 
dences on every hand that a Northern man lived in 
the South, and had a good time in the South, without 
lowering his flag or deserting his principles. Rev. Mr. 
Parkinson, a teacher of the Metaodist schoo}, is a fit 
companion of the radical.—Correspondence of Exami- 
ner and Chronicle. 


WHO ROB ORCHARDS? 


N a certain village in the far West was an 
atheist. This man, of course, never entered any 
place of worship. Indeed, in the fruit season, he was 
specially busy on the Sundays in defending his orchard 
from his great enemies, the woodpecker and the idle, 
profligate persons of the village, who on that day 
usually made sad havoc among his apples and peaches. 
One day while at work with his son-in-law—an 
atheist like himself,although a more kind and courteous 
gentleman—as a pastor of a cobgregation was passing, 
he very rudely accosted the minister: 

“Sir, what is the use of your preaching? What good 
do you do by it? Why don’t you teach these fellows 
better morals? Why don’t you tell them something 
about stealing in your sermons, and keep them from 
robbing my orchards?”’ 

To this the minister pleasantly replied, ‘‘ My dear 
sir, Iam sorry that you are so annoyed, and I should 
most willingly read the fellows who rob your orchard 
a lecture on thieving, but the truth is they are all so 
like you and the major here that I never get a 
chance.”’ 

‘“*Good, good,” replied the major, laughing ; on 
which the elder atheist, blushing a little, and iv an 
apologetic tone, said: 

‘Well, well, I believe it is true enough; it is not the 
church-going people that steal my apples.” 


Wuy THEY WENT TO WAR.—A certain king 
sent to another king, saying, “‘Send me a blue pig 
with a black tail, or else—”’ 

The other replied: 

‘“*T have not got one, and if I bad—”’ 

On this weighty cause they went to war. After they 
had exhausted their armies and resources, and laid 
waste their kingdoms, they began to wish to make 
peace; but before this could be done, it was necessary 
that the insulting language that led to the trouble 
should be explained. 

‘*What could you mean,” asked the second king of 
the first, ‘‘ by saying, ‘Send me a blue pig with a black 
tail, or else—?’”’ 

‘‘ Why,” said the other, ‘‘I meant a blue pig witha 
black tail, or else some other color. But what could 
you mean by saying, ‘I have not got one, and if I 
had—?’”’ 

‘‘ Why, of course, if I had I should have sent it.” 

The explanation was satisfactory, and peace was 
accordingly concluded. 

The story of the two kings ought to serve as a lesson 
to us all. Most of the quarrels between individuals 
are quite as foolish as the war of the blue pig witha 
black tail. 


STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES—A silver egg was 
once prepared as a present to a Saxon queen. Open 
the silver by a secret spring, and there was found a 
yolk of gold. Find the spring of the gold, and it flew 
open, and disclosed a beautiful bird. Press the wings 
of the bird, and in its breast was found a crown, jew- 
eled and radiant. And even within the crown, upheld 
by a spring, like the rest, was a ring of diamonds, 
which fitted the finger of the princess herself. 

Ob, how many a promise there is within a promise 


in the Scripture, the silver around the-gold, the goki 
around the jewels; yet how few of God's children 
ever find their way far enough among the springs to 
discover the crown of his rejoicing, or the ring of his 
covenant of peace ! 


Cruths and Crifles, 


—This, on the whole, is a very good definition 
of what a violation of the ninth commandment con- 
sists in: ** It is when nobody did anything, and some- 
body else went and told of it.”—Congregationalist. 


—When aclergyman applies at the depot for a 
minister’s ticket, and the official ventures to express a 
doubt as to his clerical character, be says: “I'll read 
you one of my sermons.”’ The ticket is passed over 
instantly, without any proof. 


—‘* Are them all Bibles?” asked a greenhorn 
the other day of a clerk in the surrogate’s office, 
pointing to the large volumes of wills upon the 
shelves. ‘‘No,” said the clerk; “they are testa- 
ments.”’ 


—'‘‘ Bub, did you ever stop to think,” said a 
Michigan avenue grocer recently, as he measured out 
a half peck of potatoes, ‘‘ that these potatoes contain 
sugar, water and starch?’’ ‘ Noa, I didn’t,’’ replied the 
boy; ** but I heard mother say that you put peas and 
beans in your coffee, and about a pint of water in 
about every quart of milk you sold.”’” The subject of 
natural philosophy was dropped right there.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


—President Porter, of Yale College, recently 
gave the following laconic advice to the students in 
the course of an extended address: “ Don’t drink. 
Don’t chew. Don’t smoke. Don’t swear. 
ceive. Don’t read novels. Don’t marry until you can 
support a wife. Beearnest. Be self-reliant. Be gen- 
erous. Be civil. Read the papers. Advertise your 
business. Make money, and do good with it. Love 
God and your fellow-men.”’ 


—In the office of one of the hotels recently a 
gentleman snapped his finger to a boot-black, and as 
he put his foot on the box he said: * You look like a 
good, smart boy.” ‘‘See here, mister!’’ replied the 
boy as he rose up, a brush in either hand, * I’ve bad 
that game played on mea dozen times, and now I want 
to know whether this is a cash shine or whether you’re 
going to pat me on the head when I get through and tell 
me that I'll be Governor of Michigan some day ?’"’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


—The Rev. Dr. M’Culloch, minister of Douglass 
in Clydesdale, was one day dining with a large party 
where the Hon. Henry Erskine and some lawyers 
were present. <A great dish of water-cresses being, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the period, handed round 
after dinner, Dr. M’Culloch, who was extravagantly 
fond of vegetables, helped himself much more largely 
than any other person, and, as he ate with his fingers 
with a peculiar voracity of manner, Mr. Erskine was 
struck with the idea that he resembled Nebuchadnez- 
zar in his state of condempation. Resolved to give the 
minister a hit for the grossness of his taste and man- 
ner of eating, the wit addressed him with: ** Dr. M’Cul- 
loch, ye bring me in mind of the great King Nebuchad- 


| nezzar;’’ and the company were beginning to titter at 


the ludicrous allusion, when the reverend devourer of 
cresses replied: “ Ay, do I mind ye o’ Nebuchadnez- 
zar? That’ll be because lam eatiug amang the brutes, 
then!”’ 

—We do not vouch for the accuracy of the fol- 
lowing, but it is nevertheless a good story: “ Alexan- 
der Dumas was writing a seriel novel for a Paris 
journal, and one day the Marquis de P——called on him. 
‘Dumas,’ said he, ‘have you composed the end of the 
story now being published in the—— ? ‘Of course.’ 
‘Does the heroine die at the end?’ ‘Of course—dies 
of consumption.’ * You must make her live.’ ‘1 can- 
not.’ ‘Yes, you must; for on your heroine’s life de- 
pends my daughter's.” ‘ Your daughter’s?’ * Yes, she 
has all the symptoms of consumption which you have 
described, and watches mournfully for every number 
of your novel, reading her own [fate in that of your 
heroine. Now, if you make your heroine live, my 
daughter will live too. Come!’ Dumas changed bis 
last chapter; bis heroine recovered. Five years after- 
wards Dumas met the marguis ata party. ‘ Ah, Du- 
mas!’ he exclaimed, ‘let me introduce you to my 
daughter. There she is. She is married and has four 
children.’ ‘ And my novel has just four editions,’ said 
Dumas, ‘so we are quits.’ 

—Dr. Sumner once held a canon’s stall in Dur- 
ham Cathedral, where he frequently performed ser- 
vice. The students of the university attended service 
in the center of the church. One morning an under- 
graduate, coming in whilst the organist was playing 
the voluntary, made haste to get to hisseat. Hurrying 
past the lectern, his gown caught and began to tear. 
As is their wont, the students tittered ; the unfortunate 
undergraduate, becoming confused, rushed on, split- 
ting his gown into halves, and by the very noise made 
with the tearing drawing universal attention. Before 
he had got to his seat the canon rose abstractedly, 
and commenced the service with, “Rend your hearts 
and not your garments,” etc. Thé whole congrega- 
tion, already with difficulty suppressing its amuse- 
ment, burst into laughter, 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 


Last year’s camp-meeting at Round Lake, near 
Saratoga, proved so much of a success in bringing 
Northern and Southern Methodists together for one 
thing, that a similar occasion is proposed for this 
season. The invitation is to come, *‘ not to talk about 
fraternity, but to enjoy it—not to plan for it, but to 
practice it;’’ and there is promise that this happy 
result will be experienced in even fuller measure than 
last year. It has all along been evident that before 
we can have “fraternal relationship”’’ between the 
split churches of the North and South, we must have 
more personal intercourse together as brothers. The 
original separations came about partly for the very 
reason that the churches did not know each other 
better. 

Congregational singing has always been popular 
with the Lutherans, but even they are beginning to 
experience the innovations of modern choirs, quar- 
tettes and solos. One of their leading clergymen, Rev. 
Dr. Wedekind, lifts up his voice against this tendency 
away from old forms. How it shocked him lately to 
hear that tender hymn, Thou Dear Redeemer, Dying 
Lamb, sung to old Gassehauer, the jolly song of an 
old grenadier! ‘**Can you imagine,’ writes Dr. W., 
“anything more destructive of one’s devotion, except 
it be a dog-fight under your pew?” This matter of 
singing comes up before the next General Synod of 
the Lutherans, and if it does not vote to return to the 
ancient tunes of congregational singing, it will be be- 
cause Dr. Wedekind is not there. 


The Baptists have always been strong among 
the colored people of the South, though we are not 
prepared to endorse the reason for this as given by a 
Methodist sister of the same race: “ Oh, these darkey 
sinners, they’s none of ’em able to resist the fashina- 
shuns of a publick baptism!’’ The denomination con- 
tinues to keep its hold in that direction, and by very 
noble means. It has now organized schools for the 
training of colored preachers and teachers at such 
central points as Washiugton, Richmond, Raleigh, Co- 
lumbia, Augusta, New Orleans, and Nashville, which 
together contain some seven hundred students. Very 
few of the other churches can show as much in this 
line of mission and educational work, now one of the 
most important on our hands. 


The progress of Protestantism in Mexico, as 
sketched by Bishop Lee of the Episcopal Church, who 
has lately returned from a visit there, is encouraging 


.so far as incipient efforts can show encouragement. 


His denomination now sustains two churches in the 
City of Mexico, and nearly forty in other parts of the 
Republic, all of which, with one exception, are under 
the charge of native workers. This result is due largely 
to the zeal and tact of Rev. Dr. H. C. Riley, who has 
long been familiar with the religious field in Mexico, 
and who ministers to one of the churches in the capi- 
tal. We believe the Methodists are making even more 
progress thcre, while some of our other churches have 
also a foothold on the same ground. Fortunately the 
Government is liberal in its ecclesiastical policy, other- 
wise these several missions would have met with more 
serious opposition than the majority of the inhabitants 
have dared to interpose. 


Rev. Joseph Anderson’s congregation at Water- 
bury, Conn., have given sufficient evidence that they 
are a mindful and generous people, not only in build- 
ing a fine new church for themselves, but in furnishing 
it with tokens of personal interest. One lady gives 
“the beautiful pulpit stand ;’’ anotber the five pulpit 
chairs; another the richly-carved communion table, 
asa memorial of her husband; a father and mother 
give the white marble baptismal font in memory of 
a little daughter deceased; the pulpit Bible and hymn 
books, the polished black walnut collection dishes, 
and the pulpit gas stand come from still other ladies, 
while the pulpit itself is the gift of one of the Sunday- 
school classes. If the pastor does not feel at home in 
his new tabernacle with these solid signs of affection 
all around him, it will only be because he feels more 
so in the hearts of his parishioners. The church 
(Congregational) was dedicated a few days since, Rev. 
Prof. Day, of Yale, Rev. Dr. Beckwith, Rev. E. P. 
Parker, of Hartford, Rev. A. J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, 
and the local pastors from the Methodist and Baptist 
churches taking part in the services. The dedicatory 
address was made by Rev. Mr. Anderson. 


PERSONAL NOTES.—Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hart- 
ford, at last accounts was slowly recovering from his 
very serious illness.—Rev. Dr. Bliss is now in this 
country, in behalf of the Presbyterian College at 
Beirut, Syria, which needs an endowed professorship 
of “ English Language and Literature.” Such a chair 
would be greatly to the advantage of the native stu- 
dents.—Cardinal McCloskey, of New York, has re- 
ceived the preliminary insignia of his new office, the 
beretta and skull-cap; but it seems he must go in per- 
son to Rome to get that dreadful “red hat.”—The 
published statement, that the Rev. Mr. Sams, of the 
Manchester, Va., Episcopal Church, dismissed his con- 
gregation lately because a colored woman entered 


3 during service and took a front seat with the white 


worshipers out of respect for the civil rights bill, 
seems to have been a most unjust libel. No such inci- 
dent took place; nor, if a woman had come in as 
represented, would the rector, as we are assured, have 
done the foolish thing attributed to him. In fact, he 
has done very much for the freedmen about him, and 
is, no doubt, a favorite with them. We are only too 
happy to correct false reports like the above.—Rev. Dr. 
T. L. Cuyler last Sunday reviewed the history of his 
present pastorate in Brooklyn, which extends back 
fifteen years. During this time the membership of 
his church has grown from one hundred and forty to 
sixteen hundred. 


FOREIGN. 


Bedford, England, having tardily remembered 
Bunyan with a monument last year, Kidderminster, 
Baxter’s birthplace, follows this season with a similar 
memorial to its worthy divine. The unveiling takes 
place in July, when Dean Stanley will deliver the ad- 
dress as he did at Bedford, and when he may be expect- 
ed to say something more against ** giant intolerance.’’ 


Prinee Bismarck has been making an impromp- 
tu and what the accounts call ‘a slashing’’ speech to 
the Prussian Deputies, in reply to an accusation that 
he made the state his divinity. This he denied, if it 
referred to the axiom that one ought to obey God 
rather than man. But he insisted that he was serving 
God in serving the state—not a very original remark, 
but it brought down the house, especially as he hinted 
that in fighting the Pope he was serving both God and 
the state. The Pope fights Bismarck on precisely the 
same principle. 


It has finally occurred to English churchmen 
that the indecent way in which vacant livings are 
bought and sold ought not to be tolerated longer, and 
a bill is now before Parliament on the subject. One 
grievance connected with the sale bas been the oppor- 
tunity it gave the patron of a benefice (the owner of a 
living) to appoint any minister he chose to the church 


irrespective of the wishes of the parish. The new bill 


does not affect the right of appointment, but it gives 
parishioners the privilege of rejecting tbe appointee 
in certain contingencies. There are several other 
important changes proposed—one, especially, guarding 
against simony—which are expected to prevent the 
repetition of the scandalous barter in pulpits. But 
they are still subjects of barter. 


The question of disestablishing the English 
Church being semi-political, it is not surprising to find 
some semi-political scenes occurring in the course of 
its agitation. Both sides have been holding excited 
meetings of late, spiced with just enough interruptions 
to bring them into the category of campaign gather- 
ings. In fact, we find the Liberationists charging the 
Church Defense party with downright rowdyism in 
one case where a crowd of Cambridge students broke 
up a meeting in a manner which more became “ asses 
and idiots,” to quote from the English Independent. 
In another instance a party of roughs completely 
drowned the speakers’ voices. These by no means 
isolated cases indicate the extent of uneasiness felt at 
the growth of Anti-State Church sentiment in Great 
Britain. It is 8 pretty sure sign there that a move- 
ment is serious when they begin to brow-beat it. 


Che 


(From Tuesday, April 6, to Monday, April 12.) 


Such Connecticut Republicans as were indepen- 
dently minded showed their disapprobation of the 
political issue as set forth by State party leaders, by 
not voting at all or by voting with the Democrats. 
That the most of them selected the active rather than 
the passive mode seems evident from the fact that the 
total vote (100,886) was nearly ten per cent. larger than 
that of last year, the largest, indeed, ever polled in 
the State. Of this Governor Ingersoll received 53,785, 
and was consequently re-elected, Mr. Greene—he who 
procured the firing of a salute in honor of the Louis- 
iana coup—44,301, and Smith (Prohibitionist), 2,809. 
Even General Hawley’s personal strength did not 
suffice for his re-election, though a large number of 
towns, including Farmington, his birth-place, gave 
him handsome majorities, which were often weakened, 
however, by Democratic gains. His is another in- 
stance of over-weighting, pure and simple. If he had 
not been forced to carry the weight of an injudiciously- 
managed and rigidly pro-Administration party, he 
would have gone back to Congress. The State Legis- 
lature is strongly Democratic in both branches. 


Rhode Island had a more sharply contested 
election than for some years, owing to an unpopular 
Republican nomination for Governor, For the first 
time the Democrats saw a fancied chance of success, and 
put up a ticket at the last moment. Their strength, of 
course, was practically.nil as compared with the aggre- 
gate of the Republicans, but they polled 5,139 votes 
for Mr. Cutler, their candidate for Governor, while 
the bolting Republicans gave their man, Rowland 
Hazard, a majority of 375 over the regular nominee, 
who received only 8,286 votes. The real contest was 
between the two Republican factions, and the result 


throws the choice of Governor and _Lieutenant- | 


{ 


Governor into the Legislature. The Michigan judicial — 


elections brought out the Republican majorities usual 
in that State, where, be it noted, however, the Admin- 
istration policy was not in the least a test question. 


On Monday the Joint Committee for the inves- 
tigation of the Canal frauds was announced. It con- 
sists of Messrs. Booth, Jacobs and Cole from the Senate, 
and Messrs. Faulkner Sherman and Seward from the 
Assembly. (Republicans in italics.) With Mr. Cole 
as chairman, this committee has already begun opera- 
tions. The Governor’s commission, which has been 


confirmed by the Senate, consists of Daniel Magoon, . 


of Ogdensburg, and Johu D. Van Buren, Jr., of New 
York (Democrats), and Alexander E. Orr, of Brook- 
lyn, and John Bigelow, of New York (Republicans). 
All these last named gentlemen have consented to 
serve, and are at present engaged in organizing a 
plan of procedure. The developments continue to be 
satisfactory in one sense, and intensely humiliating in 
another, but that is a necessary accompaniment of 
healthful investigation in any case. 


In the minds of New Yorkers of present genera- 
tions the name of J. H. Ingersoll is inseparably con- 
nected with the wholesale supply of municipal chairs, 
which were certainly paid for but never so far as ascer- 
tained had a material existence. He was convicted of 
forgery a year and a half ago, sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, and pardoned on Tuesday last by the 
Governor. This looks badly on the face of it, but it 
is understood that Mr. Tilden’s act was merely in 
order to qualify Ingersoll as a witness in the new 


suits against Tweed and Sweeney, and which, under | 


the new laws quoted in these columns a short time 
since, can be prosecuted under far more favorable 
terms than was possible two years ago. Affidavits 
have been filed by Governor Tilden, Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham and others, which indicate that these suits are 
to be vigorously resumed and pressed energetically 
to a conclusion, and General Barlow has expressed 
the opinion that the city can at no distant day re- 
imburse itself to a considerable extent for the losses 
incurred at the hands of the Tammapny thieves. 


The most famous American abroad just now is 
Captain Paul Boynton, of the New Jersey Life Saving 
Service. He has invented a dress mostly of India 
rubber, so arranged that it effectually prevents that 
irresistible chill which is so fatal to the strongest 
swimmers when forced to remain long in the water, 
and which has a sufficient buoyancy to make the use 
of a paddle possible. Under favorable circumstances 
a small sail can be used, and to a very limited extent 
provisions can be carried. Capt. Boynton’s invention 
attracted some attention here, but it was not until he 
crossed the ocean, jumped overboard fifteen miles off 
the Irish coast, and made his way to land in the midst 
of arespectable gale, that he found himself fully ap- 
preciated. He has given an exhibition before the 


Queen, which is of itself enough to secure fame in 


Great Britain, and his latest exploit, as we are in- 
formed by the telegraph, was to propel himself from 
Dover to Boulogne, about forty miles, in a little less 
than sixteen hours. Such a dress as this is, of course, 
invaluable for life-saving purposes, and Capt. Boynton 
has taken the best possible course to advertise bis in- 
vention. 


By all accounts our military contingent on the 
frontier is likely to have its hands full to prevent ex- 
peditions from reaching the Black Hills, although the 
most liberal authority has been granted to all com- 
manders to turn back such expeditions wherever 
found and destroy their equipage. Doubtless many 
of the accounts are greatly exaggerated as regards the 
magnitude of the preparations making in various 
quarters, but certainly the auri fames has been effec- 
tually aroused among the lawless elements of border 
life, and hundreds of adventurers are ready to en- 
counter peril of whatever kind in order to reach the 
Black Hills diggings. It is understood that negotia- 
tions are under way for the purchase of the coveted 
region. Meanwhile, we hope that as there are no elec- 
tions pending, which call troops to illegitimate duties, 
enough men can be spared to enforce respect for our 
national promise to protect. 


There is no prospect of a better state of things 
on the Mexican border. The latest raid is said to have 
been planned with a view to robbing the United 
States Custom House at Roma, a little town some six- 
teen miles above Ringold Barracks, the headquarters 
of the Ninth Cavalry. The citizens had warning in 


time, but as the raiders were on their way home from | 


a foray into the interior of Texas, they doubtless 
effected the average amount of mischief. This is 


merely the last news that has come to hand. Nearly | 


every mail brings accounts of similar depredations, 
exaggerated, probably, in many or most instances, 
but containing enough truth to justify energetic 
measures. A summer campaign on the Rio Grande is 


not at best a pleasant branch of service, and what is | 
done ought to be done quickly. Mexico is certainly | 


unable to prevent these raids, and they have as cer- 


tainly: to be prevented somehow. It is suggested in 


certain aggressive quarters that we simply advance 
our frontier to the Sierra Madre Mountains which will 
afford a far easier line of defense than the Rio Grande. 
The only way to effect this is through purchase, and 


Mexico will listen to very moderate proposals, Ae 4 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


|. Barnum’s Latest Wonders—A 
Colossal Exhibition. 


Harper's Weekly devotes nearly two col- 
umns to explaining and extolling the great 
ones with which P. T. Barnum is mak- 


ae showman in the 
world. The statistics which Harper Brothers 
give us from authentic sources are nearly 
oe The present ) h 
but two exhibitions. One is Mr. Barnum’s 
well-known * Museum, Menagerie, 
World’s Fair the other is simply 
called ** The Great Roman 
Barnum seems to have devoted years to per- 
fecting this great enterprise, and nearly one 
ear of his personal attention was paid to it 
n Europe. At an expense of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars he erected a great hip- 
podrome building in the heart of New York 
city, and under an outlay of over $5,000 each 
day he has run his establishment in New York 
for nearly a year. He intends to ship the en- 
tire to Europe next autumn; 
meanwhile he has undertaken the difficult 
task of transporting it entire to the principal 
arper’s Weekly says: 

“The Great Roman Hippodrome will re- 
semble a moving camp. here are 1,200 men, 
women and children in Mr. Barnum’s service, 
and the stock includes 750 horses and ponies 
besides elephants, camels, English stag an 
stag-hounds, trained ostriches, lions, rs, 
tigers and other animals. For the exhibition 
ot the menagerie and the various shows, dis- 
piays and performances connected with the 
enterprises, two enormous tents, each 500 feet 
in length and 300 in width, have been pro- 
vided, one of which will be kept in advance, 
in order that no time may be lost by delaying 
in making ready. The question of transpor- 
tation by rail—a very serious one—was solved 
by the construction of 150 cars twice the 
usual length, built expressly for this purpose. 

“The programme of performance will be 
varied and attractive. onaldson will make 
daily balloon ascensions with a car large 
enough to contain a company of five or six 

ersons, at a cost of about $500 a day for this 

eature alone. Then there will be the ‘ Ro- 
man races’ in chariots driven by *‘ Amazons;’ 
the ‘liberty races,’ in which forty wild horses 
are turned loose in the arena, in exact imita- 
tion of the famous carnival races of Kome 
and Naples; ‘standing races,’ in which the 
riders stand on bare-back horses; hurdle 
races for ladies; flat races by English, French 
and American jockeys; besides camel, ele- 
phantand ostrich and monkey races. Another 
feature will be the exhibition of Indian life 
on the | or in which the actors will be 
scores of Indians, with their squaws and pap- 
poo3ses. They will put up a genuine Indian 
encampment, hunt real buffaloes, give war 
dances, pony races, foot races against horses, 
exhibitions of daring horsemanship, lasso- 
throwing. A band of Mexican riders, mounted 
on famous mustangs, will make a pretended 
attack on the Indian camp and give a mimic 
but faithful representation of the wild scenes 
enacted on the Western frontier. The Eng- 
lish stag hunt will be an exact picture of the 
sport itself, with a company of 150 men and 
women in full hunting costume, and a large 
gee of English stag-hounds. There will also 

° many other interesting and attractive 
features, the mere mention of which would 
make a small volume.”’ 

Amazing as this exhibition seems from the 
description given by Harper’s, we can say, 
from actual observation, that one feature is 
to be introduced into the traveling Roman 
Hippodrome more interesting and instructive 


© 


than any other. It is the t procession 
known as ** The Congress of Monarchs.”’ The 
Harper’s omitted mentioning this because, 


probably, they supposed Mr. Barnum would 
not dare incur the expanse of transporting 
such an enormon3 affair through the coun- 
try. But he will do so, and here is a brief 
description of this dazzling and bewildering 
exhibition, as given by a New York contem- 


“Of all the gorgeous pageants the world 
ever saw the ‘Congress of Nations’ is the 
greatest, and how the surpassing genius of 
even Barnum could produce it is a wonder. 
The costume; are true to life, and many of 
them are genuine, having been procured di- 
rect from the nationalities which they repre- 
sent. The individuals employed to personate 
the historical characters have the most faith- 
ful resemblance to the originals in face and 
physique.. Eich nation finds its special por- 
traiture in some kind of triumphal ear, brill- 
iantly bedecked with appropriate em- 
blems, colors and intricate devices, and all 
sorts of characteristics in the way of peculiar 
uniforms, animals, soldiery, attendants and 
music. Scores of glistening gilded chariots 
illumine the arena with a halo of luster, as it 
were, and the display of royal splendor is far 
more imposing and impressive than words 
can describe, thrilling the auditor with un- 


‘Speakable amazement and admiration. 


the name of the grand Congress im- 
lies, it is a stupendous gathering of the 
onarchs of the universe, bringing in vivid 
view the living Kings, Queens, Rulers and 
Potentates of the past nine centuries, culmi- 
nating in an affecting finale so touching that 
it must awaken the emotions of a stoic. Her 
Majesty, the Queen of England, heads the 
glittering column, surrounded by her royal 
court and followed bya long ancestral line, 
the notability and richly-uniformed “life 

uardsmen.” Then France, in the person of 

apoleon the First and his famous Field 
Marshals; Ireland, Rome, Russia, Germany, 
ee Turkey, Indf. , Japan, China, and so on, 
until all the Monarchs and Courts of the en- 
tire world pass in review, winding up like a 
jewel-besprinkled coil round the continuous 
circle. To look upon this beautiful historical 

rocession in all its grandness and greatness 
Ss equivalent to sitting in full view of the 
courts of all the earth, so truthfully realistic 
are the bewildering pictures revealed in 
rapid succession. Such a dazzling half mile 
of solid gold, jewels, silver, precious stones 
and tinsel could only be produced after years 
of preparation and the expenditure of half a 
dozen competencies. Any attempt at imita- 
tion on the part of ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous showmen for Paw to come will result 
in the most inglorfous failure. None other 
than the ‘ Prince of Showmen’ himself would 
undertake it,and none other than the great 
and irrepressible Barnum could achieve so 
sigaal a triumph.” 


This entire exhibition is advertised - 
nibit in New England in Ma , New ee 
in June, Chicago early in Feiy, Ohio, Illinois 


and Michigan in July and August. 
fernum’s great Hippodrome travels 


As Mr. 


Flowers, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ‘ 


under an e of nearly $10,000 each day 
it can exhibit only in large cities. These can 
be reached by cheap excursion trains. Mr. 
Barnum says he can easily lose half a million 
of dollars by this summer’s experiment, and 
that in any event he shall not bring back his 
me typo from Europe. It is patronized | 
and approved by the clergy and religious 


c as well as by school-teachers and all 
heads of refined families who desire their 
children to improve their minds under this 
great system of *‘object-teaching.”” Beyond 
all question this is the most extensive and ex- 
traordinary exhibition on the face of the 
earth, and probably this generation will 
** never see its like again.”’ 


GOODS. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Will Open Monday, April 12, 
AND DURING THE WEEK, 


their new Show Rooms over the store with a very 
elegant assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP HATS & BONNETS, 


Trimmed in the most artistic and latest Style. 
Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Trimmed Hats 

, IN GREAT VARIETY! 
Magnificent and unequaled Stock of 


STRAW GOODS! 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 30 CASES NEW 
CHIP HATS—The very latest novelties in Black, 
White, Brown,and Tan Drab,in all the new Pa- 
risian shades, 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 
LADIES’ TIES, 
THE LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN 
THE CITY!!! 
Immense Reduction in Ribbons. 


SASH RIBBONS, 7,8, and 9-inch,in all the new 
hades. 


Feathers, 
Wreaths, 
Montures, 
Garlands, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 
in made-up Lace Articles, Sleeveless Jackets, &c. 


RUFFLINGS 


AT ALL PRICES. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID GLOVES. 


Choice assortment of Kids and all the new Spring 
shades. 


Misses’, 
Children’s and 


infant’s Dresses 
IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20th St. 


REAL IRON 


GRENADINES. 


Two yards wide, warranted PURE 
WOOL. $1.50 $1.75, $2, and $2.50. 
SPLENDID, UALITY. at $1.25. 
eces and WOOL, 
This fs really about half their value. ee 
50 DESIRABLE STRIPES, 65c.; 


ieces MOST 


worth 8c. A great bargain. 


Also, fost received, full lines of CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTAS, English and French BOMBA- 
ZINES, TAMISE PARISINES, BYZANTINES, 
FLORENTINES, MOHAIRS, BRILLIANTINES 
and ALPACAS. 


Black Silks a Specialty. 
A splendid line of STRIPED SILKS, %c.; worth 
15. 
ENGLISH CRAPES, SHAWIS, &c., together 


with full lines of the MOST DESIRABLE MATE- 
RIALS FOR SECOND MOURNING. 


SUITS AND BONNETS READY MADRE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED WITHOUT DELAY. 


N. B.—One case ALPACAS, elegant quality, S0c., 
really worth 75c. 


JACKSON'S, 


A NEW PHYSIOCNOMY, 


or,“ SIGNS OF CHARACTER,” as seen in Human 


emperament, and in the Features; with 1000 Ulus- 
trations. Price, muslin, $5; ; Turkey full 
It, Gone Gres post by 8. WELLS, 737 


GOOD THINGS, EASILY GOF 
By Sending. Full-Paid Subscriptions to the 


CHRISTIAN | UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Condensed Premium List and Terms for 1875. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | 
1.—~Mason & Hamilin’s Cabinet Organs, Style Y................ - 70 
= « oe - 189 
4.—Decker Piano—Elegant Rosewood Case, 7 octaves, &c............... WO 400 
5.—Musical Box (Paillard’s Importation)—Two Tunes............. 70 6 
6.— —Four Tanes, Rosewood Case %W 20 
7.—Accerdcons (Sonntag’s Importation)—Piain Finish, 10 Keys...... 38 3 
—2 Rews Trumpets, 
Brass Cervers, Claeps, 2 Stops. G. S. Reeds.............. 10 
PLATED SILVER WARE. 
9.—An Elegant Tea Service—S5 Pleces..... 33 
11.—Set of Casters—rich frame, cut glase Bottles........ ‘ 90 
12.—Cake Basket—graccful wae 9 0 7 
13.—Batter Dish—Glase Drainer.... 800 7 
14.—One Dozen Tea Spoons—ticm pattern............-. 6 00 5 
15.—One Dozen Table Spoons— “ae 12 00 10 
16.—One Dozen Table Forks Be 10 
18.—Child’s Set: Knife, Fork and Spoon—Morocco satin-lined case.... 400 4 
19.— Maplin Mings...... 40 
POCKET PIECES. 
43@.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Cold Plate Tclescopic Case.................. 6 0 6 
91.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Same as 20, bnt 70 7 
92.—tiold Peu—Coin Silver, Gold-Tipped Ebony Desk Holder............. 10 0 6 
23.—Gold Pen—Gold-Lined Slide Desk 6 6 
24.—Gold-Lined Paragen Pencil, $1 Ivory Mandle................ ... 30 3 
26.—Pocket Kuife—Buckhorn Handle, 3 Biades........ 1530 2 
28.—Maltam-in-Parvo Kuife, 12 Tools ...... 38 4 
TIME KEEPERS. 
30.—Freic! Bronze Parlier Clock. Eighteen Day—strikes hours and 
31.—Handseme Parlor Cleck. Eight 70 9 
32.—American Watch Co.’s “P. S. Bartlett’? Coin Silver Case.... 0W 30 
33.—American Watch Ce.’s “Waltham Watch Co.’ Coin Silver 
81.—Am. Watch Co.’s Lady’s Gold Watch......... 60 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
35.—The Light Ranninag Domestic Sewing Machine, Piain Style......... 65 00 45 
Walnat Half Case,&c. 50 
36.—Beckwith Portable Sewing Machine 13 
= 25 0 15 
37.—Half Doz. Polished Rubbcr Handle Table Kuives; with Ialf Doz. 
extra Heavily Silver Plated Ferks..................... diiieietsinecs 8% 6 
38.—Half Doz. Heavily Silver Plated, solid Steel Handle Table 
Kuaives; with Half Doz. extra Heavy Silver Plated Farks....... W235 
39.—Peolished Rubber Handie French Cook’s Kuife (10 inch Biade) and 
40.—Saperfine Ivory Haadle Carver and Fork................... 50 
FOR THE CARDEN. | 
41.—Kitchen Garden Seeds, Cellection No. 200 s 
43.—Flower Seeds, “‘Collection G” ..... 25) 4 
44.—Meere’s Set of Floral Garden Tools................ sas 10 2 
FOR THE YOUNC FOLKS. 
4G6.—Cramdall’s Acrobats. 10 2 
47.—The Soap-Bubble Blower—Model Toy—2 at 50 10 2 
48.—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks 10 2 
49.—Crandall’s Ihaproved Building 200 3 
S0.—Game eof Punch and 10 2 
BOOKS. 
51.—Webdster’s Unabridged Dictionary............... 12 14 
$2.—Bryant’s Library ef Peetry and Seng. (1 vol. 8vo. 9300 pages. Stcel Por- 
‘trait of Bryant and many Full-page Engravings and Mss. Fac Similes. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt 50 5 
53.—A Library of Famous Fiction. 8vo. 1,100 pages. (Pilgrim's Progress; 
Robinson Crusoe; Vicar of Wakefield; Guiliver’s Travel's; Paul and Vir- 
ginia; Elizabeth; Picciola; Vathek; Undine, the Water Spirit; Tales from 
the Arabian Nights.) Illustrated. Extra Gilt, Cloth Side..............seese+- 5 0 5 
54.—Beccher’s Sermons. Ten volumes. 8vo. Uniform binding, dark brown 
English cloth. 
Single volumes, each 2 3 
TG BE 250 19 
W. BEECHER’S WORKS (Uniform 12mo Edition). Full Setof7Books. 13 50 10 
55.—Norwoed; or, Village Lite in New England. A Novel. Illustrated...... 20 2 
56.—Star Papers; Expericaces of Art and 173 2 
57.—Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Fiowers, and Farming..............--+- 20 2 
58.—Lectare-Reoom Talks. A Series of Familiar 17 2 
“ - d prayer-meetin as n re 
Friday evening.”—New York Evungeliat. 
59.—Lectures to Young Men, ov Various 13 2 
bed Beyle and beauty of language which characterizo 
overs of remiskanbe man.” Pritadelphia inquirer. 
le Lectures on Preuching. : 
peg Series. Course of 1872. Personal Elements of the Preacher.........--+-- 13 2 
61.—Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and Religious Machinery of the Church.. 19 2 
62.—Third Series. Course of 1874. The Use of Christian Doctrines.....-...-+-+++--- 18 2 
(Any one of these three SERIES for 2 Subscribers ; or all three of them for 5 Subscribers.) 
- A Tale of Transition. By HENRY CHURTON. 12mo. 516 pp..... 158 2 
mag "chrilling in some of its situations and delineations.”—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 
64.—The Circuit Rider; A Tale of the Heroic Age. By EDWARD 
EGGLESTON. Illustrated ........ 2 
65.—My Wife and I; Or, Harry Menderseon’s History. 
By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 


66.—Brave Hearts. A Novel. By ROBERTSON GRAY (R.W. Raymond). I!lustrated. 


“ Simply admirable, quite as good as good as anything Bret Harte bas written.” 
World. 


65, 66) for B Subscribers, 


67.—General Book or Library Premium. 
CHRISTIAN 


cents) in the price of the book. For instance, tf a book i 
. than $1, up to $1.50 send three; If more than $1.50, up to $2 send four; 


Any one may earn any book io 
ding subscriptions at the rate of 1 for every 50 cts. (or part © 

costs $1, send twe Subscriptions; if more 

&c. This offer will bold 


good to any extent; the books will be forwarded free of expense to the recipient, by mail or 


| | 

| 

| 

| 

4 

| 
| | 
: No. 729 BROADWAY. Cor. WAVERLEY PLACE. | 
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Che Household. 


HINTS CONCERNING WOMAN'S WORK. 
DOMESTIC WORK. 
By Mrs. AMELIA E, BARR. 


O that class of women who toil not, neither 

spin, and who, like contented ravens, are fed, 
they know not how nor whence, it is superfluous to 
speak of domestic service; for their housekeeping 
consists in “giving orders,’ and their marketing is 
represented by tradesmen’s wagons and buff-colored 
pass-books. Yet I am far from inferring that, because 
they can financially afford to be idle, they have a 
right to be so. They surely owe to the world some 
free gift of labor, else it would be hard to see why 
they came into it. Not for ornaments certainly, since 
Parian marble and painted canvas would be both 
more economical and satisfactory; not for house- 
wives, for their houses are in the hands of servants; 
not for mothers, for they universally grumble at the 
advent and responsibility of children. 

But to the large majority of women, domestic ser- 
vice ought to be a high moral question, especially to 
those who are the wives of men striving to keep up 
on limited incomes the reality and the appearance of 
& prosperous home; all the more necessary, perhaps, 
because the appearance is the condition on which the 
reality is possible. 

Too often a false notion that usefulness and elegance 
are incompatible, that it is ‘‘unlady like’’ to be in 
their kitchens, or come in contact with the baker and 
butcher, makes them abrogate the highest honors of 
wifehood. Or perhaps they have the misfortune to 
be the children of those tender parents who are per- 
mitted without loss of reputation to educate their 
daughters for drawing-room ornaments in their 
youth, and yet do nothing to insure them against a 
middle age of struggle and privation, and an old age 
of misery. 

To such I would speak candidly— not without 
thought—not without practical knowledge of what I 
say—not without strong hopes that I may influence 
many warm, thoughtless hearts, who only need to be 
once alive to a responsibility in order to feel strait- 
ened and burdened until they assume and fulfill it. 

Is it fair, then, is it just, kind or honorable, that the 
husband day after day should be bound to the wheel 
of a monotonous occupation, and the wife fritter away 
the results in frivolity or suffer them tv be wasted in 
extravagant and yet unsatisfactory housekeeping? 
Supposing the magnificept affection of the husband 
makes him willing to coin his life into dollars, in order 
that the wife may live, and dress, and visit, according 
to her ideal, ought she to accept an offering that has 
in it so strong an odor of human sacrifice? 

Even if it be necessary to keep up a certain style, it 
is still in the wife’s power to make the husband’s 
service for this end a reasonable one. Personal super- 
vision of the marketing will save 20 per cent., and [ 
am afraid to say how much might be saved from 
actual waste in the kitchen by the same means; and 
this is but the beginning. 

Yet saving is only one item in the wife’s lawful 
domestic service; if her husband is to be a perma- 
nently successful man, she must take care of his 
digestion. It may seem derogatory to thought, enter- 
prise, and virtue to assert that eating has anything to 
do with them. I cannot help the condition; [ only 
know that it exists, and that she is but a poor wife 
who ignores the fact. 

The days when men stuck to their “roast and 
boiled’ as firmly as to their creed are, of necessity, 
disappearing. The fervid life we are all leading de- 
mands food that can be assimilated with the least 
possible detriment to, ur expenditure of, the vital 
powers. ‘Thoughts that burn ”’ are no poetic fancy; 
the planning, the calculating that a business man per- 
forms during the day, literally burns up the material 
of conscious life. It is the wife’s duty to replenish the 
fires of intellect and energy, by fuel, that the enfee- 
bled vitality can convert most easily into the elements 
necessary to repair the waste. 

The idea that it is derogatory for cultivated brains 
and white hands to investigate the stock-jar and the 
stew-pan is a very mistaken one. The daintiest lady 
I ever knew, the wife of a merchant who is one of our 
princes, sees personally every day to the preparation 
of her husband’s dinner and its artistic and appetizing 
arrangement on the table. I have not the smallest 
doubt that the nourishing soups, the delicately pre- 
pared meats, the delicious desserts, are the secret of 
many a@ clear-headed business transaction, household 
investments that make possible the far-famed com- 
mercial ones. This mysterious relationship between 
what wecat and what we do was dimly perceived by 
Dr. Johnson when he said “that a man who did not 
care for his dinner would care for nothing else.” 

Artistic cooking derogatory! Why, it isa science, 
an art, as sure to follow a high state of civilization as 
the fine arts do. No persons of fine feelings can be 
indifferent to what they eat any more than to what 
they wear, or what their household surroundings are. 
A man may be compelled by circumstances toswallow 
half-cooked bloody beef and boiled paste dumplings, 
and yet it may be as repugnant to him as it would be 
to wear a scarlet belcher neckerchief, a brass watch- 


chain and a cotton velvet coat. Yet his wife may be 
ignorant or indifferent; he is too much occupied with 
other matters to ‘‘make a fuss about it,’’ and so he 
shuts his eyes, opens his mouth, and takes whatever 
his cook pleases tosend him. Ido not like to be un- 
charitable, but somehow I can’t help thinking that a 
wife who permits this kind of thing is unwortby of ber 
wedding ring. 

Let her take a volume of F. W. Johnston’s Domestic 
Chemistry in her hand, and go down into her kitchen. 
She will be in a far higher region of romance than 
Miss Braddon can take herinto. She will learn that 
it is her province to renew her husband physically 
and mentally by dexterously depositing the right kind 
of nutriment upon the inward, invisible frame. The 
wonders of science shall supersede, then, for her the 
wonders of romance. To feed the sacred fire of life 
will become a noble office; she will count it as honor- 
able, in its place, to make a fine soup or a delicate 
Charlotte Russe as to play a Beethoven Sonate or read 
a German classic. 3 

Truly, I think that it is almost a sin for a*house- 
keeper with all her senses to be ignorant of the laws 
of chemistry affecting food. Yet the subject is so 
large and complicated that I can only indicate its 
importance; but I am sure that women of affection 
and intelligence who may now for the first time accept 
the thought, will follow my hints to all their manifold 
conclusions. One of these conclusions is so important 
that I cannot avoid directing special attention to it— 
the moral effect of proper food. 

Do not doubt that all through life high things de- 
pend on low ones; and in this matter it must be 
evident to every observing woman that food is often 
the nerve of our highest social affections. There is an 
acute domestic disorder which Dr. Marshall Hall used 
to call ‘‘the temper disease.’’ Need I point out to 
wives the wonderful sympathy between this disease 
and the dining-table? Do they not know tbat a fret- 
ful, belated, ill-cooked breakfast has the power to 
take all the energy out of a sensitively organized man, 
and make his entire day an uncomfortable failure? 

On the contrary, a cheerful room, a snowy cloth, 
coffee “‘ with the aroma in,’”’ bread whose amber crust 
ad light, white crumb is a picture, in short, a well- 
appointed, quiet, comfortable first meal has in it 
some subtle influence of strength and inspiration for 
work. I have seen men rise from such tables joyful— 
full of such gratitude and hope as I can well believe 
only found expression in that silent uplifting of the 
heart to God, which is, after all, our purest prayer. 

Then when at evening he returns weary, faint and 
hungry, a fine Sonate or an exquisite painting will not 
much comfort him. I even doubt whether a religious 
service could profitably take the place of his dinner; 
for we know, if we will acknowledge it, that the im- 
portunate demands of the flesh do cry down the still 
small voice of devotion. But how different we feel 


after eating; then we are disposed for something: 


higher, the mind is elevated to gracious thoughts, the 
brain gives reasonable counsel, the heart generous 
responses. And I speak with all reverence when I say 
that many of our darkest hours in spiritual things are 
not to be attributed to an angry God or a hidden 
Saviour, but to physical repletion or inanition. But 
if these wonderfully fashioned bodies be the *‘ temple 
of the Holy Ghost,”’ how shall we expect the comforts 
of God in a disordered or ill-kept shrine? 

Thus it is in the power of the housewife to turn the 
work of the kitchen into a sacrifice of gladness, and to 
make the offices of the table a means of grace. Cer- 
tain it is that she will decide whetber her husband is 
to be commercially successful or not; for if a man 
will be rich, he must ask his wife’s permission to be so. 
And if he will be physically healthy, mentally clear, 
morally sweet, she must take care that, his home fur- 
nish the proper food and stimulus on which these con- 
ditions depend. Nor will she go far wrong, if she take 
as a general rule, lying at the foundation, or in close 
connection with them all, Sydney Smith's pleasant 
hyperbolic maxim, ‘‘Soup and fish explain half the 
emotions of life.”’ 

We will suppose that the housewife is also the house- 
mother, and that she is not content with apathetically 
remarking that “her children are beyond her con- 
trol,” and so sending them away to nurses and board- 
ing schools; but that she really strives to encourage 
every virtue, draw out every latent power, and make 
both boys and girls worthy of the grand future to 
which they are heirs. Who shall say now that wo- 
man’s domestic sphere is narrow, or unworthy of her 
highest powers? For if she accepts honestly and 
solemnly all ber responsibilities, she takes a position 
that only good women or angels could fill. 

Nor need house duties shut her out from all service 
except to those of her own household. In these very 
duties she may find a way to help her poorer sisters 
far more efficient than many of more pretentious 
promise. When she has become a scientific. artistic 
cook, let her permit some ignorant but bright and am- 
bitious girl to spend a few hours daily by her side, and 
learn by precept and example the highest rules and 
methods of the culinary art. Girls so instructed would 
be real blessings to those who hired them, and would 
themselves start life with a real, solid gain, able at 
once to command respectable service and high wages. 

I am quite aware that such a practical philanthropist 
would meet with many ungracious returns, and not a 
few insinuating assertions that her charity was an in- 
sidious attempt to get work “for nothing.” Buta 


| good woman would not be deterred by this; she has 


had but small experience of life who bas not learnt 
that it is often our very best and most unselfish actions 
which are suspected, simply because their very unself- 
ishness makes them unintélligible; and if we do not 
revereace what we cannot understand, we suspect it. 

It may seem but a small thing to do for charity’s 
sweet sake, but who shall measure the results? Say 
that in the course of a year four young girls receive 
a practical knowledge of the art of cooking, how far 
will the influence of those four eventually reach? The 
larger part of all our good deeds is hid from us; wisely 
so, else we should be overmuch lifted up. We have 
nothing to do with aggregate results, and I believe that 
the woman who provides intelligently for her house- 
hold, makes it cheerful and restful, and finds heart and 
space to help some other woman to a bigher life, bas 
the noblest of “ missions,’’ the grandest of ‘“ spberes,”’ 
and is most blessed among women. 

She who adds to household duties maternal duties 
fills also the highest national office, since to her hands 
are committed—not indeed the laws of the Republic 
but the fate of the Republic; for the children of to-day 
are the to-morrow of society, and its men of action will 
be nothing but unconscious instruments of the patient 
leve and prayerful thought of the mothers who taught 
them. And yet let the women who are excused from 
this office be grateful for their indulgence. Alas! how 
many shoulders without strength have asked for heav 
burdens. 


Che Wittle Folks. — 


DAISY’S NEW PLAY. 
By Mrs. M. E. BRADLEY. 


UR little Daisy is rosy and sweet, 
Neat as a pin from her head to her feet; 
Her long waving ringlets are yellow as gold, : 
And her bonny brown eyes they are bright to behold. 


All the day through it makes one rejoice 
To hear the soft tones of her sweet laughing voice ; 
Summer or. winter, sunshine or rain, 

No one hears Daisy fret and complain. 


Up stairs and down, nimble with fun, 

Two little slippered feet scamper and run, 

While two little hands as nimble as they 

Make themselves busy with work and with play. 


Every one’s errands they’re ready to do— 
Find mamma’s needle; button her shoe; 

Set papa’s slippers down by the fire; 

Build baby’s block house two stories higher ; 


Hold the long skein for grandmother's knitting ; 
Pick up the ball that’s so apt to go flitting ; 

Run for the letters when the bell rings; 

Oh, she’s the Daisy for all sorts of things! 


Once when it rained, and baby was cross, 
And mother and nurse were quite at a loes— 
At their wit’s end, in fact, I may say— ¥ 
Daisy invented a new sort of play. 


She put a mob-cap on her curly young head, 
Grandmother's cap, if the truth must be said, 
And next thing she borrowed, don’t you suppose, 
Grandmother’s specs to stick on her nose! 


Somebody lent her an old parasol, 

So she was dressed to make us a call; 

And you should have seen the baby’s delight 
When little grandmother danced-into sight. 


All in a minute the cross fit was over, 

And he was as gay as a bee in the clover, 
Laughing and crowing in such a wild frolic, 
Nurse was afraid it would give him the colic! 


Our little Daisy, dainty and fair, 

From her plump little toes to her yellow gold hair, 
Gentle and good as she’s bonny and clever, 

Every one prays, Bless her forever! 


Strangers that meet her out in the street, 
Whisper, with kisses, Isn’t she sweet? 

Sweet as a violet, fresh as a rose, 

And how much we love her nobody knows! 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN. 


By Mary HARTWELL. 


HE Little Old Man is somewhat over two feet 
bigh; he has a plump face, very red lips—usually 
puckered to a whistle—and very blue eyes; his yellow 
hair is inclined to curl; he wears pretty cloth suits, 
and answers to the name of Willie. In short, he 
might readily be mistaken for a little boy in his fifth 
year; his mother, I believe, does consider him a little 
boy, but his infantile appearance deceives nobody 
else. So this staid, mature fellow, when moving along 
the pavements of his native town, is greeted by his 
friends and answers to the appellation of the Little 
Old Man. 

The Little Old Man is wise in worldly matters; he 
watches his father and all the big men, and is careful 
to rule his conduct by their example. Indeed, he 
sometimes appears to pass them in matters requiring 


| foresight and skillful handling. 


The Little Old Man was sitting on his father’s gate- 
post sunning himself one day, when he espied Mr. 
Osgood across the street. Raising his voice the Little 


Olid Man called, “‘Mr Osgood!” vigorously, until that 
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gentleman was constrained to come over and ask 


what was the matter. 
“Wuit a minute,” said the Little Old Man, ‘I’ve 


got somefin’ I’ve been a keepin’ for you!"’ 
“Indeed!” remarked Mr. Osgood; ‘‘ very kind of 
you, my Littie Man.” 


‘It’s way down in my pocket,” puffed the venerable 


youngster, diving deeper and deeper into his trowsers. 
*‘There!”’ 

He drew forth a peanut and presented it to his 
friend. As graciously as ever king conferred knight- 
hood on humble subject did the Little Old Man con- 
fer this one small peanut. 

Touched by such evident friendship and self-sacri- 
fice, Mr. Osgood forced the peanut back upon him, 
but the Little Old Man in his turn forced the peanut 
upon Mr. Osgood, so that the latter was obliged to 
accept it, and to button it up in his vest pocket to- 
gether with the disinterested generosity it seemed to 
express. 

“Thank you, my son, thank you, thank you!”’ said 
Mr. Osgood, turning away with a smile, made happier 
for the moment by reflecting that there were little 
ones, at least, in this world who had no axes to grind. 

“IT say, wait a minute, Mr. Osgood,” cried the Little 
Old Man, ‘‘see here! Next time you goto a festible 
won’t you buy me a tin trumpet?” 

This Little Old Man knew what tender periods he 
might take advantage of, to exact the service and 
homage due his age. He once bawled the whole 
length of the avenue after young and stylish Dr. 
Green, who was walking with a pretty cousin of the 
Little Old Man. The Doctor—fervent in serving any 
member of the family—made haste to run to bis 
assistance. 

“Tie my shoe, ve string’s broke,’’ commanded the 
Little Old Man, offering a foot to the ardent suitor 
who was seeking a hand! . 

In his rambles, this venerable juvenile one day 
entered a boot-store and was struck by the fact that 
his feet were not arrayed in a manner becoming his 
age and station. 

‘“*T want a pair o’ boots,’”’ said the Little Old Man. 
sitting down and pulling off his muddyshoes. ‘I fink 
I’ll take vem up ’ere!’’ : 

So making his choice, and calling the merchant to 
his assistance, he thrust his feet into the new boots 
and walked off. 

Astonished was he to learn in the course of the 
evening, from a grave conversation which his father 
held with him, that he wronged the merchant by his 
boot transaction, inasmuch as he had seized boots as 
booty. 

**Merehants do not. give away their wares,’’ ex- 
plained the father. ‘‘They want money for what 
they offer you.”’ 

The Little Old Man—ripe in his sense of justice—after 
his next breakfast made haste to carry his ‘ Nest 
Egg’”’ to the dealer in leather and to shake from it 
every one of the nineteen coppers it contained; thus 
satisfying justice though he left himself penniless! 

Poverty did not sting, however, until with hands in 
empty pockets he drew himself up before a confec- 
tioner’s window, realizing deeply the laws of trade 
which he so lately learned. But the Little Old Man 
was not to be deprived of sweets for his tooth if they 
did cost an equivalent. His fortune was invested in 
boots, and boots must be his bank. He entered and 
made a generous purchase, pulled off his boots and set 
them on the counter before the astonished dealer, and, 
hugging his parcels, jogged contentedly homeward in 
his stockings. 

On one occasion a great desire for licorice root pos- 
sessed the Little Old Man, but he felt quite bankrupt. 

But, bold in the conscious possession of virtue and 
an indulgent papa, he demanded “ five cents’ worth” 
at the hand of a complaisant druggist, and gave him 
a ** good day ”’ in return. 

** Here, my Little Man,” called the druggist, ‘‘ haven’t 
you any money to pay for this?’’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Little Old Man, filling his 
mouth and smiling encouragingly. 

** Well, where is it ?’’ 

“In my fawther’s pawket,”’ munched the Little Old 
Man. 

As passing months added wisdom to his mind, how- 
ever, this youthfnl sage perceived the advisability of 
staving off future poverty and reinstating his credit. 
So he entered into busivess relations with a friend of 
his father’s, named Mr. Cole. For certain services 
rendered to Mr. Cole he received that gentleman’s 
note of hand for the sum of one cent, United States 
currency, and waited a discouraging length of time 
for his debtor to pay down the hard money. But as 
Mr. Cole enjoyed bis constant dunning and seemed 
determined never to redeem the note, the Little Old 
Man was driven to severe measures. 

Ringing his debtor’s door-bell three times a day, and 
calling on him for payment both in private and pub- 
lic, only to be laughed at, became unendurable. So 
one day when Mr. Cole was entertaining a party of 
friends, the Little Old Man pounced in upon him, lead- 
ing a grinning policeman by the hand. 

“There!” he cried, waving Mr. Cole’s note, and 
pointing him out to the protector of the people, “I 
waat you to’rest him. He won’t pay me my cent!” 

But no pen could chronicle half bis doings—his odd 
attitudes and questions and independent theories, his 
theological opinions and utter freedom from restraint. 

I suppose his hands are folded now and he is lying 


| 


begged her not to go out. 


asleep with his red lips open, looking so like a child of 
four or five years that you can scarcely believe his 
friends wheu they tell you he is a perfect Little Old 
Man. 


THE STORY PEGGY TOLD TO THE 
TEA-KETTLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. Morse. 


T was a quaint, pretty picture—the comfort- 
able kitchen, the cosy hearth, puss washing her 
face, and little Peggy staring at the tea-kettle. She 
was sitting on a low bench, leaning forward, her 
elbows on her knees, her chin in one hand, and Polly 
—poor, old, worn, battered Polly—hanging dejectedly 
from the other. 

It was the kettle’s singing that startled her, just as 
if it had said, ‘‘ Come, child, tell me your troubles;’ 
and Peggy began: 

‘“*My legs has walked—oh, they has walked a hun- 
dred million miles! My shoes is busted. I was walk- 
in’ all the days with my nfother. She tuk me all over 
the world. Everyw’eres except in the country. We 
never went apnyw’eres nigh that. An’ I was allus 
axin’ her wouldn’t she bring me to it, an’ she was 
allus axin’ me what for did I want her to lave all her 
fri’nds an’ the city? An’ I said I didn’t like ber 
fri’nds, an’ to let’s go away on the river. ’Cause 
wunst w’en we was nigh to it I seen trees an’ hills 
acrost it. But she sweared and axed me w’y didn’t I 
like her fri’nds? An’ I said, ‘’Cause they was too big,’ 
for I knowed she’d bang me if she heard w’y it was. 

“Then she asked me w’y didn’t I play with the 
childers. But I telled her to luk at the wagin a-com- 
in’ with bastes painted onto it, an’ the music a-playin’ 
inter it. Fur I didn’t want to tell her the childers 
was jest the same as her fri’nds, on’y they was little. 
But Billy ain’t the same. He’s good to me w’en my 
mother’s in prison. An’ he lets me sleep to his gran’- 
mother’s ev’ry night, an’ he gives me some of his din- 
ner—times w’en he’s got any—till it’s ten days and my 
mother she’s let out agin. She’s allus bein’ took up 
an’ bein’ let out agin in ten days. An’ the las’ time 
she was let out I says to her wunst agin: ‘ Mother, 
let’s go on the river, an’ be let out at the country.’ 
But she wouldn’t. An’ she went roun’ the corner of 
Frankling street, an’ she tuk me inter a shop, an’ she 
guv the man her apron, an’ he guv her somethin’ to 
drink. An’ I axed her wouldn’t she guv it to mean’ 
not drink it. But she wouldn’t. So I axed her would- 
n’t she lave me a little, an’ she did. An’I ran out the 
door an’ spilled it on the stones. Then she banged me 
against the fince. An’ the next day she tuk me toa 
store on the Third avenyer; an’ I begged her fur not 
to go inside. But she would. An’ that time she guv 
the man my hood, an’ he gave her somethin’. Then I 


held onto her w’en we was walkin’ agin; for she 


couldn’t walk straight any more. An’ her fri’nds 
seed her, an’ laughed; an’ they called to me to let go 
of her. But I wouldn’t. An’ I shaked my fist at ’em. 
Then I telled her stories an’ stories, an’ I got her home 
at last. Then more days we walked, an’ every day I 
But she would. An’ she 
guv her shawl at the corner of Sivinth avenyer an’ 
Thirty-eighth street, an’ my petticoat at Tinth aven- 
yer an’ Fifteenth street. An’ her fri’nds laughed at 
her agin, ’cause of her walkin’. An’ she hollered at 


’em. Then they laughed awful, an’ one of ’em throwed | 


a petaty at her. Then I pulled her hard, an’ I pulled 
her down, an’ I put my two han’s over her mouth to 
keep ’em from hearin’ her; an’ I begged an begged 
her not to holler. But she would. Then there was 
hollerin’ an’ rowin’, an’ crowds, an’ petaties, an’ 
bangin’; an’ the lady she took me han’, an’ I left my 
mother and went inter this house. And the bell rang, 
an’ I heerd a voice, an’ the voice said, ‘I want my 
child!’ An’ it was my mother’s voice. An’ the lady 
axed me did I want to go out to her. But I telled her 
‘No! Fur she knocks me down an’ bangs me agin 
the fince w’en she’s like that.’ 

“*So they telled her for to come to-morrer and git 
me. An’ I staid, an’ the rowin’ stopped, an’ I knowed 
the men come an’ tuk away my mother. An’ I knows 
she won’t come to-morrer. Fur I know she won't 
come till it’s ten days. An’ the lady she guv-me 
things; an’ I wonder what it was that made the lady 
cry! She didn’t be banged. I wonder w’at it was! 
Then she guv me Polly. 

* An’, Polly, ’'H ax her will she let me go by me- 
self, on’y wid you, to the river; an’ I'll ask some one 
to take us acrost. 

“Fur I think my legs is tired, an’ my shoes is too 
old to walk with my mother any more.”’ 


£ The kettle has stopped singing; the picture of Peg 
and the cosy hearth has faded. Naw, away up the 
stairs, in a lonely corner of a dreary hospital, there is 


only a tiny bed, where Peggy lies with Polly nestled” 


in ber arms, 

“They isn’t any hills, Polly, is there? An’ they is 
only five little trees. But they is grass! An’ it is the 
country! If only they would let us touch the daisies! 
Did you see the daisies, Polly? Ob, an’ the clovers!... 

**My mother didn’t come termorrer. [ knowed she 
wouldn’t. Is it ten days, Polly? If my mother comes 


here I’1] walk with her agin; an’ I’ll show her the daisies, 
an’ the clovers; an’ I'll show her how they ain’t no 
shops here, nor no prisen. An’ how they ain’t so much 
bangin’; and the childers ain’t ragged. 


Oh, an’ they 


| is beds! Polly, Polly, w'en I shuts my eyes I sees the 


hills! Do you see’em? 1 knows you do, Polly! We'll 
climb up this one, an’ pull the daisies. They'll let us 
pull the clover an’ the daisies on the hills, Polly. 
We’se gettin’ up.. See! we’se nigh the top! O Polly! 
Polly! we ken lay down here an’ never go away! Tell 
my mother, Polly, my legs was tired, an’ my shoes —.” 


THE POT OF GOLD. 


By Mrs. Dory BArTEs. 


OLD-Locks, buzzing about the room 
Busy with little plaything broom, 
In her bappy mimic industry 
Is noisy as any housewife bee. 
Hum! hum! in her sweet domestic flight, 
As she chides, and warns, and sets things right. 


But as bees, though tireless little things, 
Sometimes relax their roaming wings, 
So at last, the tiny work being done, 
And the toys discarded one by one. 

As I whisper “‘story,’’ Mistress Bee 
Buzzes and settles upon my knee. 


I tell the story, so often told, 

Of the little girl and the pot of gold; 

How whenever it rained she watched the sky 
For the rainbow painted there so high ; 
Indeed, her nose on the window pane 

Was flattened if only it looked like rain. 


And how it was not for its peacock dyes 
That it had such magic for her eyes, 

But because she had once on a time been told 
That under its end lay a pot of gold, 

Which was all her own if she could run 

And find it before the bow was gone. 


How it looked so near to the shining spot, 
She knew she could reach it as well as not ; 
And she meant to gain the treasure yet, 
But always the grass was dripping wet, 
And always the rain came slanting fast, 
And the beautiful rainbow would not last. 


This is the story I love to teil 

And she to hear, for she knows full weil 
What the true and wonderful end will be; 
And she nestles closer up to me, 

And I watch the curfous smiling face 

As I come to this interesting place :— 


*“* Yes, dear, your aunty,—so old and wise 
To your unaccustomed, baby eyes,— 

Is the very little girl who sought 

For that pot of gold but’found it not. 
She could never run so far nor fast; 

Yet here is ber pot of gold at last!”’ 


And I lift the hanging hair that shines 

As the sunlight’s gold, or the gold of mines, 
And I fondle the tired wistful head 

Till the silky aureole is shed 

Over my breast in a drowsy sweep. 

Hush! little Gold-Locks is fast asleep. 


Hujzles, 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


85 letters. 
34, 10, 16, 60, 42, 66 was a prophet. 
73, 22, 43, T7, 56, 11, 24 was a 46, 60, 35, 3, 63. 
75, 29, 78, 60, 17 was the second king of 77, 37, 14, 15, 2%, 54. 
62, 47, 66, 57, 20, 24 was a prophetess. 


41, 30, 34, T7, 10, 32 feared the Lord greatly. 

64, 2, 28, 39, 21 was one of five kings who hid in a cave. | 

1, 77, 26, 15, 38 king of 30, 20, 68, 84 sent cedar timber to Solo. 

mon while he was building the temple. 

11, 52, 13, 48, 62, T7, 54, 60, 37, 82, 60, 56, 85, 37 were the enemies 

of Samson. 

50, 85, 50, 58, 38, 77, 15, 64 is a book of the Old Testament. 

64, 77, 34, 84, 38, 25, 47, 16, 34, 25, 5, 63, 32, 13, 37, 19, 15, 17, T4, 58, 

49, 9, 31, 12, 8, 58, T7. 16, 76 is a part of David's prayer. 

37, 18, 79, 48, 81, 65, 45 one of the seven men of good report. . 

6, 60, 21, 67, 27, 7, 33 is a book of the New Testament. 

5, 25, 51, 79, 38, 41, 25, 68, 6, 71, 40, 61, 14, 13, 38, 80, 40, 26, 77, 16, 
23, 83, 25, 60, 55, 72, 37, 67, 9, 80, 28, 40, 72, 44, 47, 51, 19 is an 
injunction to children. 

The whole is a command. KATE Bacoe, 


A TRIANGULAR PUZZLE. 


1. A} consonant. 

2. A neuter verb. 

3. One of Noah's sons. 

4. An animal. 

5. A nobleman. 

6. An adhering substance. £E. C. Hurr. 


A SQUARE WORD. 
- 1. A city in Great Britain. 
2. A tree. 
3. Vegetable growths. 
4. To overthrow. 


5. Marks in music. M. D. HL 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH %. 
A Literary Enigma.— 
“ Generous in its bloom, and sheltering while it clings, 
Sturdy morning-glory.” 


Classical Anagrams 
1. Pactolus. 2. Centaurs. 3. Mnemosyne. 4. Philomela. 


A Double Acrostic.— 
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THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
{The Nation.) 

PROTEST has been very extensively 

signed in this city against the com- 
promise proposed to the Board of Educa- 
tion with regard to the Catholic paro- 
chial schools. It sets forth the usual 
arguments against the appropriation of 
any money raised by taxation to thesup- 
port of denominational schools, and calls 
attention to the section of the School 
Law of 1851 which forbids all religious or 
sectarian teaching in the public schools, 
and to the section of the city charter 
which forbids the appropriation of any 
money from the municipal treasury for 
the support of denominational schools. 
We suspect, however, without having 
any positive knowledge on the subject, 
that the Catholic clergy would agree to 
everything the Board of Education might 
require if they could only have the ap- 
pointment of the teachers. They made a 
proposal of asomewhat similar character 
some years ago to the School Trustees in 
New Haven, the fate of which we forget, 
in which they were willing to concede 
everything that might be required if they 
were only allowed to retain nuns, in the 
costume of their order, as teachers. In 
other words, they were willing to rely 
on the subtle influence of dress, man- 
ner, allusions, and so on, on the im- 
agination of the children, in order to 
produce the results they aimed at. And 
then there are so many opportunities, if 
the teacher is sound, of introducing lit- 
tle and perhaps hardly noticeable inno- 
vations, of one sort or another, which, if 
they would not make conversions among 
Protestants, would at least remove prej- 
udices or beget prepossessions. One of 
the cities in which the proposed plan has 
been tried, and it is said has succeeded, 
is Poughkeepsie, -where it has been in 
operation for some time. There the 
Catholic schools have been handed over 
to the Board of Education, and its books 
and curriculum substituted for their 
own, but the Catholic teachers, being 
found qualified, were retained, and there 
is an understanding that in the appoint- 
ment of teachers to these schools Catholic 
preferences are to be cousulted. It may 
be taken for granted, however, that un- 
der any arrangement of this kind the 
church will get the best of it in the long 
run, because it hasa powerful and trained 
army of servants, whose sole business is 
to watch their opportunity, while their 
opponents are changeful, or indifferent, 
or preoccupied. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
[English Independent.] 


a those who offer their sympathy 
to Messrs. Moody and Sankey it 


- ought to be said that they are not to be 


held responsible for every theological 
sentiment, or practical illustration, or 
method of action which these evangelists 
may express or employ. It will be quite 
possible to gather out of Mr. Moody’s 


‘address a striking catena of heterodox 


assertions, aud, perhaps, coarse similes, 
Some that have already appeared in 
print, and been made the subjects of 
fruitful and unkindly comment, are ex- 
cruciatingly absurd and painfully dis- 
tasteful. No one of refined taste—and 
there are many such supporting him— 
would venture to apologize for them. 
So the puerilities of some of the hymns 
sung are disagreeable cnough; yet we 
must take the men as they are, and 
judge them by what they profess to be. 
We do not know that they have ever 
made any pretensions to culture or theo- 
logical knowledge. The great questions 
to be considered are these: Do we be- 
lieve that their teaching is right in the 
main? Are they sincere? Is there any 
sign that God is working with them? If 
the answers are in the negative, our duty 
is to oppose them with all the resolute- 
ness in our power; but if in the affirma- 
tive, then, in spite of much that good 
taste and correct judgment would wish 
absent, and which mars their endeavors, 
they may rightly look for sympathetic 
support. There is little doubt that Mr. 
Moody sees often only certain aspects of 
truth, and it will be the duty of ministers 
to put into right proportions those doc- 
trines which are thrust by him into 


undue prominence, but this may be no 
cause for blame if it be remembered 
that his work is of a special character. 
It is his aim to preach certain distinctive 
parts of the Gospel, it is the ministers’ 
to teach the whole Gospel. Neither 
for his omissions nor interpretations 
ought his supporters to be held respon- 
sible. If we are to be accredited with 
ail the opinions of any men with whom 
we may labor, there must be an end 
of every kind of codperation, political 
and social as well as religious. For 
ourselves, we shall be prepared to speak 
honestly any objections to Mr. Moody’s 
teachings and methods which it may 
be necessary to express; though in every 
effort of his to show men the love of 
God, and the tenderness of Christ, and the 
possibility of salvation, we shall heartily 
rejoice. 

AN AMERICAN CARDINAL. 

{Church and State.] 

HE elevation of a Romish ecclesias- 

tic in this country to the Cardinal- 
ate bas taken place with very little 
disturbance of the equanimity of our 
people. The new Cardinal, Archbishop 
McCloskey of New York, is very highly 
respected in this community; and the 
general feeling is one of gratification at 
the conferring of an honor which it is 
supposed must be gratifying to him. As 
to any special influence upon the future 
of Romanism in this country, it is with- 
out much significance. There is an ele- 
ment in our population which is easily 
impressed by sounding titles and official 
distinctions, but the tendency is more 
and more towards an estimate of offices 
and of those who hold them at their true 
value. It is sometimes said that the 
hope of the Church of Rome is in Re- 
publics. It is undoubtedly the case that 
the ecclesiastics of that Church now ex- 
ercise great political influence, but this 
will grow less and less with the prevya- 
lence of education, and no one under- 
stauds this better than these ecclesiastics 
themselves. All political questions ina 
Republic are pretty sure to be settled, in 
the long run, not upon ecclesiastical but 
upon purely secular grounds. The com- 
ing generations of Romanists here will 
not submit patiently to being guided by 
ecclesiatics in the discharge of their 
political duties. They will remain faith- 
ful perhaps to their Church as a religious 
institution; but its power as a political 
institution will be gone when education 
is compulsory, and, therefore, universal. 


THE VOICE OF A SAGE. 
{Rev. Thomas Williams, of Rhode Island.] 

|< yh what is the peril? The proposed 

amendment (Religious Amendment 
to the U. S. Constitution] savors too 
much, to say the least, of a union of 
Church and State. It overlooks the 
grand principle that Christianity asks 
nothing of the State but to be let alone. 
Christianity begging to be recognized in 
the State Constitution! It never did beg 
that, and it never will. Jesus Christ ask- 
ing the insertion of his name in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to secure 
the recognition of himself as ruler of 
the nation! To what passagé in the New 
Testameut can those gentlemen direct 
us? Christianity purposes to exalt the 
nation by exalting the individual. This 
is its distinctive and magnificent work, 
and just in proportion as this work is 
effected will the government be con- 
trolled by the principles which it teaches. 
Upon this view, Mr. Editor, would I in- 
sist, even if there were bone among us 
who would feel their rights of con- 
science to be disregarded by the pro- 
posed amendment. 

But I say, secondly, that the execu- 
tion of the- scheme iu question would 
violate the rights of conscience. Are 
pot the Jews of New York, Boston and 
Providence fellow-citizens ? Are not 
disbelievers in a written revelation fel- 
low-citizens? Are not the Sabbatarians 
fellow-citizens? But Sabbatarians would 


feel that their rights of conscience were |. 


violated, for the movement contemplates 
the enforcement of certain laws pertain- 
ing to the first day of the week. Infi- 
dels would be equally troubled; and as 
Jews do not believe that Jesus was au- 
thorized to found a religion in the world, 
they would be reauired to swear sup- 
port to the amendment or lose citizen- 
ship. So long as there is one Jew in this 
country, or one infidel or one Sabbata- 


rian, who is, or who wishes to be, a citi- 
zen of the United States, I hold that 
such an amendment as is sought would 
be an outrage upon his rights of con- 
science, and therefore a disgrace to the 
civilization of the century. I would 
make the Jew a Christian, and the infi- 
del a believer, ard the Sabbatarian an 
observer of the first day, but I would do 
it by pefsuasion, not by force. Would 
not the vity which was founded by Roger 
Williams be the right place in which to 
initiate a counter movement? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LITTLE CLASSICS. 


“There is no other collection of short stories 
equal to those contained in these neat ONE-DOL- 
LAR volumes.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


I. EXILeE.—IL. TRAGEDY.—IV. 
“LIFeE.—V. LAUGHTER.—VIL. LOVE.—VII. ROMANCE. 
—VIII. MysTeRY.—IX. CoMEDY. 

Capital Short Stories by DICKENS, HAWTHORNE, 
HALE, HARTE, HOWELLS, THACKERAY, LOVER, 
POE, BULWER, MRS. SPOFFORD, and other popular 
authors. 

2 Send for Circular giving full Contents. 

Tastefully bound. $1.00a volume. 


*,* For sale by all booksellevs. 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
JUST ISSUED. 
MY DANISH DAYS. 


By GEORGE W. GRIFFIN, late U. S. Consul at 
Copenhagen. An exceedingly spirited Book, brim- 
ful of 

12mo, Cloth, Black and Gold, $1.50. 
— Third Edition of ** Selections from the 
ts.”’ Two hundred and thirty-four carefully 
pehocted pieces from the best known authors. 
Many from Sacred Writers. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH THOUSAND 


DR. HALL’S NEW WORK, 
GODS WORD THROUGH 


Sent postpaid on re- 


PREACHING, being the YALE) 


LECTURES on Preaching for 
1875. By Rev. Fohn Hall, D.D., 
of New York. 12mo . $1.50 
Other works by Dr. Hall : 
PAPERS FOR HOME READ- 
ING. 12mo. with Portrait En- 
graved by Ritchie. . . $1.75 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


important Scriptural Publication. 


THE BIBLE EDUCATOR 


is now complete in 2 vols. oo 


Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, it: 
Wisely planned, well written, as full 
tion as an dy Bh of meat.” For the venefit of sub- 
scribers om the cost is an ae. this work is 
issued in at 50 cents each. For par- 
ticulars and te ents, gy Oe to 

CA ER & LPIN, 
Chicago, Cin., and 506 B’way, 


We can commend Hours in a Library in all hon- 
esty, as containing a very captivating series of 
literary studies.—Philadelphia Daily Inquirer. 


Hours in a Library. 


2By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
CONTENTS: 

DE FOE’S NOVELS—RICHARDSON’S NOVELS— 
POPE AS A MORALIST—MR. ELWYN’S EDI- 
TION OF POPE—SOME WORDS ABOUT SIR 
WALTER SCOTT—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
—BALZAC’S NOVELS—DE QUINCEY. 


Estimate of the Boston Journal, 

The essays are fine specimens of literary criti- 
cism, being candid, discriminating, and appre- 
ciative, and are writtenin such an agreeable 
style that no person of culture can fail to find 
the volume suggestive and entertaining. 


*,* Wil! he sent prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC & CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
DR. STORRSS NEW WORK. 

** Conditions of Success in Preach- 
ing without Notes,” by Rev. R. 8. 
Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn. One hand- 
some 12mo volume. Price, $1.25 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 

No. 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bee for BUILDERS. Send for Catalogue.. 
icknell & & Co., Warren St., New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 


DOLORES. 


The Most Delightful Novel of the Season. 


By MRS. FORRESTER, 


Author of “Fair Women,” “My Hero,” “ From 
Olympus to Hades,” etc. 


Extra Cloth. $1.75. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
_ 715 and 717 Market St. » Philadelphia. — 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


The New Story by the author of the 
‘Schonberg Cotta Family,” “C 
quering and to Conquer,” in one vol- 
ume. Price, $1.25. 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 

No. 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


T=" Send for Catalogue of JAS. R 
OSGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 


12mo. 


Works. 


Us PUBLISHED. — HISTORICAL COL- 

Series. Col. B. F. French. 1 vol., 
$1.00. ALB RT MABON, Publisher, 

13 Astor Place, New aeen- 


svo, 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


IiuRD AND HovuGaTon'’s Unabridged and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, is acknowledged to be ‘‘ the most complete work 
of the kind in the English or in any other language.” 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York, 


Publishers of School Books and Church Hymn and 
Tune Books for all denominations. Catalogue free. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., 
UNION SQUARE. 


We have just received a fresh importation of 


FRENCH MILLINERY, 
the latest styles out. 

We are now copying the same in fine materials, 
and will exhibit both the FRENCH and those of 
our own manufacture on 


Monday and Tuesday, 
April 12 and 13. 


We invite special attention to the above goods, 
as they are the very latest styles. 


We have also made large additions to our al- 
ready very large stock of FRENCH CHIP 


Round Hats and Bonnets, 


all new shapes, in BLACK, WHITE, BROWN, 
NAVY BLUE, ECRU, and other new shades. 


In addition to the above FaeNce FLOWERS, 
w 


e will make a SOE. 
GRAND EXHIBITION RIBBONS, LAC 
of EMBROIDERIES, 
NOVELTIES, HOSIERY, 
received steam- FAN cYG 200DS, 
ers in 


SILKS. 


Having made large purchases of BLACK and 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS at the late AUCTION 
SALES, we will offer on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
April 2 and 13, 

GREAT BARGAINS IN THESE GOODS. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS—$1, $1.12, $1.2, $1.50, $2 
$2.25, and $2.50 per yard, fully 33 per cent. less 

» than regular prices. 


PARASOLS. 


We will open on 

MONDAY AND TUESDAX, 

April 12 and 13, the largest stock of 
Parasols 
AND 

Sun Umbrellas, 
(all new styles,) ever before offered by any house. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT WE DEFY COMPETITION 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


Nos. 34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


MPORTANT.— HEALTH and SAFETY.— The 
usual Soaps sold are —oa of putrid tene- 
ment house grease end sal suda, which transmits 
disease and rots your clothing. “ * Johnson’s Patent 
Borax Laund of pure tallow 
and Borax, was awarded hest premium b 
“ American ‘Institute ” for pu ty and merit. As 
our Grocer for it, or address Borax Soap Works, 

Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N.- Y. Boston 
Branch, 26 Dock Square. EK. J. Kraetzer, Manager. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


The immense circulation of the Christian 
Union has been built up by active canvassers. 
No other publication compares with it for 
quick and profitable returns. The popu- 
larity of the paper, the friendly support of 
thousands of old subscribers, the artistic pre- 
miums for immediate delivery, light outfit and 
complete “instructions” to beginners, assure 
repeated success to agents, and offer active, 
intelligent persons unusual chances to make 
money. All who want a safe, independent 
business write at once for terms, to J. B. 
FORD & CO. New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, or Sqn Francisco. . 
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-and aliow interest on daily balances at the rate of 


_ payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 


APRIL 14,1 875. 


THL CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, April 5, to Saturday, 
April 10. 


Wall Street Topics.—With money fairly easy, 
gold steady, foreign exchange about up to ship- 
ping point, Governments buoyant, railroad bonds 
strong, and miscellaneous securities moderately 
active, the street has been devoid of unusual ex- 
citements. There is a better demand for commer- 
cial paper, with quotations fur prime grades at 5% 
to7 percent. The Bank of England announced a 
loss of £308,000 in specie, but did not advance the 
discount rate, which remains at 344 percent. The 
Bank of France, too, lost 580,000 francs, 

Government Bonds.—A considerable advance 
has taken place since last week, with a ateady in- 
vestment demand from corporate inatitutions 
which happen to have surpius funds. Foreign 


_ bankers are not investing to any great extent, but 


several large blocks of bonds, exceeding in some 
instances a million each, have been taken by the 


purchasers indicated above. 


The highést quotations during the week were 


Apr. r. r. Apr. 


‘ 
6s, reg........ 31, 190% 120% 18% 121% 12144 
Ge. cp ...... 12114 121% 121% 192 122% 122: 
Gs 5-208, cp..."C4, 1843 119 
6s 3-20s, cp...°65, 1K 121 «121% 121% 
63 5-20s.n. cp.'65, 120 120% 120% 120% 120K 120% 


Gs 5-20s, cp...’67, 1's 10% 121 121% 121% 121% 
6s 5-20s, cp. .°€8, 10035 120% 120% 121 21% 
10-40sreg..... 114 114% 114% 114% 114% 
5s 10-408 cp...... M54 15% NG 116% 
5s,fundedecp’s!, Wx 11546 M535 116% 
63 currency ..... 119% «120 120 119% 123 120% 


Q@ald.—No resumption of the speculative move--: 


ment is apparent, although rates tightened a little 
toward the close of the week. The market has in 
the main been quiet, fluctuating moderately and 
with an average volume of business. Of course, 
if opportunity offers, another attempt may at any 
time be made to corner the market. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


Legal ‘Teter: 57.13 87.06 87.13 86.96 86.67 86.76 


State Bonds.—Few important transactions are 
noted in the Southern list, but Tennessees, Vir- 
ginias and Missouris are still strong. It is reported 
from the last named State that the new loan will 
be issucd in a 5-20 five per cent. gold bond, which is 
rather unnecessary, as the State has refused to 
pay anything but currency on her outstanding 
bonds bearing a like provision. 


Railroad Bonds.—A well distributed demand 
has existed for all the well-established denomina- 
tions, and speculators are once more beginning to 
use the favorites in the market. 


Stocks, etc.—Steadiness has in general chzrac- 
terized the stock market, which, considering the 
advance mace during the two weeks just passed, is 
somewhat remarkable. The U.S. Supreme Court 
has reversed the decision of the lower court on 
the 8 per cent. scrip dividend of New York Cen- 
tral stock in 1868, and holds that the dividend was 
properly subject to the income tar. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


Apr Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
N.Y.C.&H.R....W1 102 102 
Harlem ........ 1305¢ 150 131 131 131 


295 DY We BD 30% 
Lake Shore. ... 733 74% %33% 75% T5% 
Northwestern.. 4555 4536 45% 53% 

do pref.. «683%, BB 58 58% 


do pref...... 38 58% 569 59% 
Ohio . Bs 2834 2x 
Central of N. 1 
Del., L. & W.. 1 


111% 13 115 
Han & St. Jos.. %% 2% 2%, 28% 
At.& Pacific Tel 21% 21% 
do pref. 33 34 3 30 
Adams Inx......104 Ws 10 108 
61 63 63 661% 


m. 
U. Ex 
Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 
3 days. 


60 days. 
London prime bankers.. 4.85%@4.86 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates. Exchange of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, —— Of interest, &c., 
attended to on favorable term 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
deposit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 


FOUR PER CENT, per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pess through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 


“us agreed upon 

MAKECO LLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE I NVESTMENT ORDERS and 
pegotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVFEST™M ENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


SILVER 
MINING! 


To those who desire to participate in the legiti- 
mate and munificent profits of 
genuine and excellent opportunity is 

ed by THE GLOBE SILVER MI! NG CO ANY 
OF NEW YORK, a sterling business enterprise, 
managed and controlled by business men of expe- 
rience and integrity—workers and not speculators. 

The COMPANY owna le and ex- 


directly south and in in proxim 

ines of 
Nevada, which will produce this present year 
about Fifty Millions of dollars in Bullion—a noted- 
ly rich Silver Mining region. 

To raise the balance of capital, necessary to 
complete the operations of the Company, establish 
it a dividend paying basis,aud make it what it 

made, one of the most profitable Silver 
Mining on the American Continent, a 
ted amount of Stock is offered for subscription 

DOLLARS per share. 

Of the ability of this Company to return TWO to 
THREE per cent. per month in coin on an invest- 
ment there can be no reasonable doubt — the 
stock itself is bound to largely increase in value. 

For full particuiars and infurmation concernin 
the Enterprise, cail on or address the President o 
the Company, FRA! WINCHES 

36 and 38 John St., New York. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Noa. 396 & 398 C ANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 

Surpius—One Million Dollars. 
r cent. Interest allowed. 
Deposits now will draw interest from April 1. 
G. 8S. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAI NES Pres’t. 
T. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the saree 3 ascertained by personal inspection by one 
In many years business have never 
lost a dollar. Ww ’y pav the interest promptly semi- 

New York During the panic 
when all other securities lagged our farm mort- 
K2ges were paid promptly. We get funds from the 
Atlantic oo the Missourt river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of _your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


EXCURSIONS. 
FOR SEA CLIFF. 


On and after Monday, May 3. the steamer GEN- 
ERAL SEDGWICK will leave Peck Slip, Pier 
No. 24, Fast River, daily (Sundays excepies),, ot at 9 
o'clock A.M.; returning, leave Sea Cli 
stopping at 33d street each way. After care ] seni 
leave New York at 8. hos > a Sea Cliff 4 P.M. 


> 


Large from regula fare for 
parses. oH. DU BOIS , No. 119 South at., 
+, OF i ORNELL, No. 44 Court st., Br’klyn. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, etc., is. the ublic. 
1s. are made at “THE ENEE BELL 
FOUNDER WEST ce Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best ts Rotary Hang: 
ings, for Churches arms, 
actories, Court Houses, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Cinciunati. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
2 lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BLYMYER 


Manufacturing Co.'s 


BELLS. 


FINE TONED. 


Catalogues sent free on 
application. 


BLYMYER MFG. CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Established 1842. 
ROBERT PATON & SON, 


School, Church, and Sunday-School Furniture, 


Their PATENT RE- 
VERSIBLE SETTEES 
XTi are the acknowledged fa- 
vorites where Sunday- 
School and Lecture 
Rooms are combined, be- 
ing easily adjusted to 
either. 


26 Grove St., N. 


*,* Niustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
uw #h stamp. 


RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 


NOVELTIES 


IN ALL THE 


Latest Parisien Fabrics, 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


NOW OPEN. 
Viz.: BLACK and COLORED 
VELVET STRIPED GRENADINES. 


Gage Lozange, Natti Quadrille, 


Quadriile, Toile Damasse, 
Surat, : Serge Faconne, 
Indien, Louisines Damas, 
ALGERINES, 
BLACK, COLORED AND ECRU MATELASSE, 
LOUISINES,” 


STRIPED, CHECKED AND CHINE SILKS, 
PLAIN COLORED FAILLES and GROS GRAINS, 
GUIPURE AND EMBD. NETS, 
with trimmings to match. 


PLAIN, STRIPED AND PLAID 


Indiaand French Camel’s Hair Cloths, 


PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, FOULARD CAM- 
BRICS, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, GINGHAMS, 
PRINTS, PARASOLS, 

SUN UMBRELLAS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Spring and Summer. 


French and English Cassimeres, 


Scotch, Cheviot and English Suitings, 
Laverton’s Oriental Twills, 
Engiish Serge Suitings, 
Carr’s Melteons, 
White and Fancy Cioakings fer Children, 
White and Coiered Corduroys, &c. 


N. B.—Cut in any length to suit purchasers. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


corner Nineteenth St. 


NOW OPER, 


Spring Paris Costumes 


RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES, 
Carriage Wraps, 
Breakfast Jackets, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


DRHATRIEL .DS 
5 00K 


Superior to all other collections for the 
encouragement of CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING, 


On the receipt of 2 Postal Card order, we —— 

send Pastors and Music Committees a pamphlet 

containing & statement of the peculiares of-the 

book—its plan, its method, and other merits; also 

a few Specimen Pages, and Testimonials ‘from 
Churches and others u using t. 


Prices as low as any, and lower than many. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co, 
NEW VORR and CHICAGO.” 
mf BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


A Crushes all hard and brittle gub- 


stances to any requ size. 
Also, any kind a STONE for RoabDs 
and for CONCRETE, etc. address 

BLAKE CRUSHER CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


YOUNTRY BOARD.-—I would respectfully 

) eall your attention tothe Mansion Farm- 
House, which is situated in a section of countey 
which abounds with picturesque ecooesy. magni 
cent views, delightful drives, and within a short 
distance of Long Island ium, The place is but a 
short distance from the city, accessible by boat or 
a firm of nearly- 200 acres. Terms 
r Cireular and reference. Address 


hed on application. go 
AMOS MANSION FARM. HOUSE, Lecust. Valiey, LL. 


DDE JO 


ONG 


GHFBRown(op) IVER) 


Prescribed with extraordinary success in 


CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES. 


Proved by 2% years’ medical experience to be 
IMMEASURABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER 
KIND. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“IT have frequently preseribed Dr. DE JONGH’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. 1 consider it to bea 
very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart... M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
“The experience of many years has abundantly 
roved the truth of every word said in favor of 
Jr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cud-Liver Oil by 
many of our first Physicians and Chemists, thus 
semmupings him as a high authority, and an able 
Chemist whose investigations have remained un- 
questioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Heaith to the City of London. 
*“*In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH'S 
Cod-Liver Oil possessing the same set of proper- 
ties, among which the presence of cholaic com- 
vunds, and of todine in astate of organic com- 
ination, are the must remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAVES, 

_ Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 

“Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-i iver Oil 
contains the whole of the active ingredients of 
the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its 
value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, but in a great number of cases to whic 
the Profession is extending its use.’ 


DR. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


#1. y the Druggists throughout 
UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77 Strand, London. 
REED & BARTON, 


MANU FACTURERS 


Eine Silver Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


AU! NTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


~~ Cholcest Flowers—Best Vegetables 


Books on Gardening 
ENW‘'‘AWAT: 


4 
to our customers, New 
Illustrated Catalogue now 


t ll, 
late Woon & 
IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 
be raised lowered 


rand folded f for packing 


away 
valuable to in 
in the si basting, a luxury 
e sick room, a ‘onsen 
the nursery, and un- 
7 for writing, study, 


or camp. Stron 
ight, portable, cheap, 


without cost of age 
anywhere in the country fully guaranteed. Send 
for circular and quote Christian Union. 
LAMBIE, SARGENT & CO., 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
793 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Sc s 
$5.00 to $11.00 averaged per day 
with these Machines. Wood 
workers ALL use them. BOYS 
are making money fast with 
them, besides learnin 


KEE’S DREAM. Sent by mail. 
Say where you read this, and 
address for FULL description 
W.F.& J. BARNES, Rockford, 
Winnebago Co., U1. Box 2044, 


FOR NOTHING. 


REMINGTON RIFLES and SHOT GUNS, and 
first-class FISHING RODS. Address for partic- 


_ HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 510, New York, 


Scarifier ! 


Increases crops 
Saves Labor— 


. best & cheapest 
Cultivating Im- 
world! F. Le. . PERR RY, Canandaigua, N. ¥. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS — 
FRA MES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPH 
SCOPES, MBGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides: 


a ialty. First premium at Vienna. 


Nc NIGHT © €OPOLD or GUM) 


is sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-Pints at 


t 1E 
T ne GRE* 


” 


_ 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
| 
SEN | 
Three 
Revised sets 
4 $5.00- Est 
good W tet 
ts wae” worees 
| 
| 
| 
| 
LOW PRICED. great variety of style and 
| 
| 
race of sawing send 25 cts. for THE ca 
REV MYSTIC PUZZLE, or YAN- | 
a 
3 = = 
RANK’S CRAVE CUARDS. 
. Designed for the purpose of preserving the sym- 
metry of burial mounds, and holding the usual 
Head and Foot Stones more securely and perma- 
nis 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


N ingenious article on the present condition 

of the Nebular Hypothesis, contributed by Mr. 
John J. Plummer to the Popular Science Review, of 
London, argues that so far, as the spectroscope has 
added to the evidence concerning the famous hypoth- 
esis of Kant and La Place, it has tended to disprove 
that theory, or at least to necessitate its modification 
in important particulars. The nebular hypothesis was 
originally regarded with favor, on account of its 
beautiful simplicity and comprehensiveness. But its 
chief or only supports in observation were the exist- 
ence of vebulze and the relative distances of the 
planets and satellites of the solarsystem. The latter 
ground was both meager and doubtful ; and the former 
was for a time destroyed by the successive resolutions 
of many nebulz into clusters of stars by the in- 
creased powers of modern telescopes, culminating in 
the gigantic reflector of Lord Rosse. 

The spectroscope caused an unexpected revolution 
in the tendency of scientific opinion on this subject, 
by demonstrating that many unresolved nebulz were 
not merely clusters of stars, too distant to be distin- 
guished by the best telescopes, but immense masses of 
gaseous matter. It has shown that a considerable pro- 
portion of them are mechanical mixtures of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, with a third unknown or unidentified 
gas. But the spectroscope can also give an indication 
of the density of a luminous gas; and here its evidence 
is unfavorable to the uebular hypothesis. For if, as 
that hypothesis asserts, stars and planets are formed 
by the condensation, revolution and annular and 
spherical segregution of the nebulous matter, there 
should be visible in the heavens nebulzw of every de- 
gree of condensation—that is, representing different 
stages of this process. But the spectroscope seems to 
show that the nebulw are of equal or nearly equal 
density, and that they exist in a state of very low 
tension. Unless its indications can be fairly inter- 
preted on this point to bear a significance other 
than that which terrestrial experiments have lent to 
them, these conclusions must stand, and be fatal to 
the hypothesis. 

Mr. Plummer also argues that the hypothesis as- 
sumes the origina. high temperature of the nebulous 
matter, without suggesting how that temperature 
could have been reached; and again, that the gases 
now discovered in the nebulz do not seem to be, in 
themselves, adequate to form asystem such as ours. 
Meteors, on the other hand, do contain numerous ter- 
restrial substances; and comets (of the composition of 
which little is yet known) are shown by examination 
of their spectra to contain, sometimes, carbon. Mr. 
Plummer suggests that the source of intense heat and 
the variety of constituents may both be ascribed to 
the absorption or assimilation of comets and meteors 
into the nebulous matter. The meteoric theory of the 
solar heat-supply is also regarded by Mr. Plummer as 
a part of the modified nebular hypothesis which he 
desires to enforce. And in conclusion, he urges a close 
inquiry into the nature and functions of comets., 
hinting that they may subserve more important 
purposes than have hitherto been generally supposed. 
He even goes so far as to say that possibly the con- 
nection between so-called ‘‘comet-years’”’ and seasons 
of excessive heat may not, after all, be wholly fanci- 
ful. 

This is our feeble condensation of his article, which 
is itself, though too long to be given here, as much 
condensed as is consistent with its scope and purpose. 
He concludes that the question of the materials meeting 
when a comet and a nebula unite (as doubtless they 
do) and the question what would be the physical, chem- 
icaland thermal effects of such a union, must be more 
carefully examined hereafter, and that, until this is 
satisfactorily done, it will be impossible to *‘ declare 
whether the celebrated hypothesis of La Place is or is 
not the true key to the formation and history of the 
solar system; and for these answers, at the present, 
it waits.” 


FLOATING OF SOLID ON MOLTEN IRON. 


HEN, some years ago, the discussion con- 

cerning the supposed igneous-fluid condition 
of the earth’s central mass was revived by the physi- 
cists and geologists, a plausible argument against that 
hypothesis was drawn from the fact that the rocks of 
the earth’s crust are denser in their solid than in their 
melted condition. Hence, it was reasoned, the con- 
gealing masses would sink, instead of floating on the 
surface, and the solidification of the earth would 
necessarily begin within it—perhaps at its very center. 
There are doubtful points in this argument; but we 
do not mean to discuss it. One answer made to it was 
the reference to the floating of solid upon molten iron. 
The well-knewn shrinkage of iron in casting, for 
which allowance is made by the foundrymen, indi- 
cates that it does not, like water, expand in crystalliz- 
ing, but contracts. Yet a piece of cast-iron will float 


wupen a bath of the same metal in a fluid state. The 
explanation of this phenomenon has been sought by 
Mr. Mallet in the hypothesis of a “repellant force.” 
But it appears from a communication by Prof. Adolf 
Schmidt, Chemist of the Missouri Geological Survey, 
in the American Journal of Science, that the phe- 
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nomenon itself has been but partially observed, and 
that a full examination of it does away with the need 
of a recondite explanation. To test the point fairly, 
care should of course be taken to have the solid iron 
free from pores or irregularities of surface which 
could occlude air or moisture to any considerable ex- 
tent. A solid ball of cast-iron, filed smooth on the 
surface, will sink in molteniron. Hence the learned 
explanation of its failure to sink is evidently super- 
fluous! But after twenty or thirty seconds, the ball 
will slowly rise to the surface of the bath, and remain 
there. Hence it seems that though cast-iron when 
cold is denser than molten iron, it expands upon heat- 
ing until, at a point belowits point of fusion, it is 
really lighter than molten iron, and at the moment of 
fusion, or thereabouts, contracts again, but not so 
much as it had previously expanded. In other words, 
the minimum density of cast-iron is not at its tem- 
perature of fusion. It would be interesting to follow 
this inquiry a little further, and test in the high tem- 
peratures of the Sieman’s furnace or the Bessemer 
converter the question whether fluid iron heated to an 
intense degree does not become less dense than solid 
iron at any lower temperature. 


Dublishers’ Department. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 14, 1875. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THIS week you have the commencement of 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S new story, which opens 
like a poem of romance—as it is. His delightful 
style, and the promise of stirring action as well as 
of eloquent thoughts and words—the commotions 
and splendors and excitements and strange scenes 
of the most intensely interesting period of En- 
gland’s history, during the struggle between the 
King and the Commons—give assurance of some- 
thing of unusual worth and brilliancy during the 
coming months. 

We know by many tokens how well our.readers 
love the CHRISTIAN UNION, for what it brings 
them and what it is in itself; and we urge on 
them the especial attractions of this new story as 
a means by which they may help the paper among 
their friends. Bring the paper to the attention 
of your circle of acquaintances and induce them 
to subscribe. If you do this (as many are con- 
stantly doing) for love of the paper and its Ed- 
itor, you have our heartiest thanks. If you are 
young, or poor, or enterprising, or active of mind 
and body, or for any or all of these reasons wish to 
earn something more tangible (though not more 
real) than our ‘‘ thanks,” look at the lists of 
desirable articles— Books, Silver Ware, Pocket 
Pieces, Time Pieces, Toys, Sewing - Machines, 
Musical Instruments, many things of beauty and 
value—which we offer as premiums for Subscrip- 
tions, and go to work in these bright Spring days, 
make up your lists, send your names and their 
money, and receive whatever you choose from 
our line of premiums, in accordance with the 
provisions made. 

The Condensed List is to be found in . this paper ; 
if you want to know more about any of the 
articles, send to us for an IJllustrated Premium 
Circular and it will be promptly forwarded to 
you. 

Remember the novelty of this new attraction 
(the story) will soon be gone, and now is the time 
to work ! 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. One Total. 


Pri 

Either one, wae Premium..... $3 00 2ecents. $3 20 

ith Premium No. 3... 3 25 _— 83 45 
s with either No. 1, 2, 4, 

Postage on both 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Periodicals. 

Both, without Premium............ 5 5O 5 90 
th, with either Chromo and 

“Washi 6 2 0 * 6 65 

Both, with any two Premiums..... 67 40 * 71 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 

prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. §. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cente a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


Premium. 
RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled toa copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
snee coe copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 

for mounting and mailing the picture 
miumes, are cents For No. 2, or 
50 cents other prepay’ the post te additional must 
also be sen iage for -— year. Money 


should cent "Check, Draft Postal Money Order or 
tered Letter Cocsaen sent by mail is at the risk aos 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

27 Park Piace, New York, 
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TO OUR AGENTS. 


THIS week we commence GEORGE MacDon- 
ALD’s new serial. The paper contains, also, a 
sketch of the distinguished author, and his por- 
trait. We have perchased of the author the 
exclusive right of publishing this work in the 
United States, and therefore all the admirers of 
Mr. MACDONALD in this country must seek it in 
the CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Agents find this new feature a strong attraction 
which is of great benefit in pushing actively and 
successfully the canvass for CHRISTIAN UNION 
subscribers. 

N.B.—Don’t forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whose renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 

The new story by Macdonald, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issues of Feb. 3 
and March 3), the regular attractions of the 
paper, the rich variety of contributed articles, 
the editorials, ‘* Lecture-Room Talks,” and divers 
literary features, together with the list of /ire 
choice premiums, make an array of attractions 
which, as for years past, agents find to easily 
‘*take on sight!” 

THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being allowed on 
BOTH. 


VOX POPULI. 


[THE following letter speaks for itself, and we 
bespeak for it a kindly reading, while thanking the 
writer for the friendly expression of sentiments. Its 
commission has been duly attended to, and the paper 
goes regularly to the person whose letter called forth 
this one.) 

MORRISTOWN, N. J., March 29, 1875. 


Messrs. J. B. ForRD & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: I do so wholly believe in Mr. Beecher, and have 
such a deep and heartfelt sympathy for him in this over- 
whelming trouble that has come upon him, that I would be 
glad to have the Christian Union, which so firmly and nobly 
upholds him, and which contains his most helpful and 
spiritual *‘ Lecture Room Talks”’ (they are the best proof of 
his innocence!) in every family in the land. But if I can 
only put it in one family, I will not refrain from doing that 
little because it is so little. When I read in the last number of 
the Christian Union (March 24th) a letter from some person 
who was discontinuing the paper for pecuniary reasons, I 
immediately felt that I would be glad to subscribe for him; 
and I now enclose a P.O. order for $3.20 for that purpose. 
Should it chance that any one else has preceded me in this 
matter, please use my subscription for some Home Missionary, 
or any one who would enjoy and appreciate the paper but 
cannot afford its cost. - Very respectfully, ° 


NORTH TOPEKA, Kansas, March 25, 1875. 
TO THE PUBLISHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Gentlemen—Fearing that many of your subscribers at this 
time are dropping their subscriptions, because compelled to 
do so through pressure of circumstances, and thinking it 
possible you might imagine the cause to be disaffection with 
Mr. Beecher, allow me to say for myself that the hard times 
made it necessary for me to drop it for atime. I believe 
with the great majority of my brethren in the ministry that 
he whom I once loved as my pastor will be amply vindicated, 
and that his defamers will be covered with ‘shame and con- 
fusion. And the Christian Union will soon unfurl its flag to 
more favoring breezes and remain foremost among the re- 
ligious journals of the country. 

As a former member of the Plymouth Church, in their 
affliction and that of their beloved pastor I am afflicted, and 
pray that the storm may soon be past. 

Wisbing you all success, 

lam respectfully yours, 
Pas 


Church. 


E. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 8, 1875. 


CHRISTIAN UNION* 

My invalid husband and myself have had a good deal of fun 
over the answers inclosed, whether they bring one of the de- 
sirable prizes offered or not. Of course, it would be very 
pleasant if we should find ourselves on the list of successful 
competitors. 

The Christian Union is our family favorite; no other 
paper could fill its place. Its tone isso healthy and pure, and 
it contains so much information, that we consider it a great 
help in the training of our family. We have taken it ever 
since it was first published, and our yearly subscriptions for 
it will only cease with our lives or the life of the paper. It is 
a mighty power for good, and may God prosper it abundantly. 

Respectfully, 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 


1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. Tue EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
38. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. Our Bors: The Dimmer and The Nap. 

A eharming pair of boy-pictures—French Oi] Chromos. 
5. OurR Girnis: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 
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Aprit 14, 1875. 


INSURANCE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


Largest Accident Insurance Co. 
IN THE WORLD. 


TRAVELERS’ 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Accident Policies written, . . 
Life Policies written, we 
Cash Assets, 7 
Surplus to Policyholders, 
Paid in Cash Benefits, e 


JAS. G. President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secreta 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


N. ¥. OFFICE-207 BROADWAY. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


THE MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Co., 
156 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


Will Issue Policies on Sound Lives 
on all Approved Plans, 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. Ist, 1874.......$9,690,750 48 
Reserve to meet all Liability... .. 7,853,073 31 


Surplus over $1,837,677 17 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prest. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Secretary. 
Y. WEMPLE, ? 
4ANOVER 


viens INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


B. 8. sident. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


PIANOS, 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 
Before you pay, sem send for information, circulars 
and price-list ntee unlimited. Pianos sent 
and satisfaction assured by our 
u Sa er.’ Address CHA BE 
PiAN iO F C1 RY, 306 4th Avenue, New 


CHICKERING 


PIANO-FORTES. 
Over 46,000 made and sold. 


These instruments have been before the 
public for more than 50 years, and still main- 
tain their excellence and high reputation as 
the Standard Pianos of America. 

The Prices of these instruments are as low 
as the exclusive use of first-class materials and 
workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy ‘monthly 
payments, at peer catalogue 
prices. 

Catalogues and price-lists mailed free, on 
application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


STE ( PIANOS received the only 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


JOSEPH W. LESTER & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Men’s, Youths’, Boys’, and Children’s 
HINE HATS 
IN 


Fur and Wool and Straw Goods, 


BY THE CASE OR DOZEN. 


136 and 138 Greene Street, 
New Yorg Ciry, 


Two Blocks West of Broadway, opposite the Met- 
ropolitan Hotel. 


Send for Price-List, 


d 


AGENTS WANTED fnatastest scling 


—_ ever published. Send for BL extra terms to 
nts. NA TIONAL PUBLISHING CU., PHILA- 


DELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


erywhere. Business strictly 
Address J. WORTH 


Agents w 
timate. Particulars free. 
o., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


CUIDE TO 
SUCCESS. 


rience. Worth its weéght in gold, to to- 
with a $1 sample, a only cents, THE 
UNION N PUBLISHING CO., Newark, 


TE A —The choicest in the world.—Im- 
porters’ prices—Largest company in 
America — stloie article — pleases every 


dy — 
Trade continually increasing — Agents wanted 
everywhere—best inducements—don't waste time 
—send for Circular to 

ROBERT WELLS, 13 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box, 1287. 


GENTS—46,00 Boxes CHANG CHANG sold 

last month. pee rane us soap. A beautiful 
Oil Chromo given with each box for % cts. Goods 
and particulars free. Chang Chang Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


pe you wish to make Money ?¢ 
oa can b selling my Pictures 
N page List and Pricesor 


cts. for sample Steel maertevine- 
GEO. E. PERINE. Publisher, 6 Reade 


SMON FY For agents, either sex. Fanc 


Nov- 
elties. Samples l0cents. Sl N 
& SMITH, 64 and 66 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 


TO AGENTS. Sine indy new articles. 


taking subscribers for best rary and Fashion 
Paper in America. $1 a year with two $5 Chromos. 
Samples free. Family Journal Co., 300 B’way, N. Y. 


or getting 
clubs in towns and the oldest Tea Com 


pany in America. Greatest inducement. Send for 
circular. CANTON TEA Co., 148 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR, Fine Chromo to each Subscriber. AGENTS 
WANTED. Sample of Magazine and Chromo, 3 cts. 
CHAS. W. JENKINS, 57 Bible Huuse, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


ere ENGLISH pad AM- 
RICAN almost 
ven away Juveniles, 


own price. ammoth h Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Sends 
as 3 Beekman 


New York City. 


& N. W. 


LIN ES. 


Buy your TICKETS vi via the CHICAGO & 
NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, O Salt mg City, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Oma Council luffs, 
Yankton, Sioux City, Dubuque, Winona, St. 
cock. Green hkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Madison, and 

This is the ist and Ww line between Chicago and 


the —— wer was the first to connect with 
the s, and form the OVER ND 
RO Te Thiel dong is the shortest rail line between 


Chicago and Omaha; the track is of the best steel 
rau; L.- all the appointments are first-class. The 


train 
wall 


leepin ng Coaches built 
well lighted and 


trains. 
a word, this GREAT CALIFORNIA LIN 
best ‘and smoothest track,and the most ele- 
A and a equi ment of any road in 
e West; and has no superior in the country. = 
is ‘cuneate the favorite route Chicagoans 
veling west, and is acknowledged by the travel- 
to be the po ag, po soe all points in 
wa, Neb lorado 
Montana, Idaho Rivet "Cal ornia, and 
Slope, as we ell as to all points north and 
north-west of Chicag 
On the arrival = the trains from the East 
= South, the trains of the Chicago & North- 
estern Railway leave as 


Bluffs, Omah and 
California, Two toy trains daily, with 
Pullman Palace Drawing Room and with 


Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace 
Cars attached on both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached, and running through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Winona and points in Minnesota, 


One through train 
For Dubugaue, via rt, h 
trains daily, with Palla on nig 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, os ‘Clin. 
ton, Two arone® trains daily, with Pullman 
Cars on night train. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two 
trains daily. Pullman Cars to Missouri Val- 
ley Junction. 


At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the 
Overland on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, for all points west of the Missouri River. 

All Ticket Agents aa tickets by this route. 


pular nsurpassed for Speed 
and Safety. The ‘Smooth, Woll-balie 
o Steel Rails, the Cele 


an Pal) Cars, the rfect 
‘System of of Trains the Regularit 
with which they run, the a dmirabi 
» North, and North-w 
passen all the COMFORTS 
AY TRAVELING. 
MARVIN H U@GHITT, Gen’! Superintendent. 
H, STENNETT, Gen’! Paseenger Agent. 


Swans Eastern Agent, 415 


secures 
MODERN 


—= 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufac- 
ture of their celebrated 


Chocolate, Cocoa, and 
Broma. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has wen 
for it a world-wide reputation, and their various 
preparations have received the HIGHEST 
MEDALS at the Paris and Vienna Expesi- 
tions, and at all the Principal Exhibitions of the 
World, over all competitors. 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA 
Chocolate and the German Sweet Chocolate, 


Their 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers 
and Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


BEAUTY POTATO. A seedli 
from Early Rose; six years tes 
For fine size, productiveness, superior quality, and 
long keeping, has pooces superior to all others. 
rculars, onials of yield, ete... 
paid ushel, 


t 
. Price: 1 $1; 3 lbs., 
Campbell’s 60-days’' Core—the 
r Corn. Pac 


early White Gra 

rd seedling, healthy, + 

iable. in A trong | plants. 
Concords ¥ 


2 yrs., $2, post- wares an 
iow by the 1,000, W. CAMPBELL, Delaware. O. 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds. 

FLOWER) Sw SPOONER’S 
SEEDS. | Boston Market {Vegetable Seeds 

VEGETABLE) 
SEEDS. |W. #. Spooner, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOUOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


SUITABLE FOR IMMEDIATE. 
ENT SAFELY BY MAIL 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1. 1 i2 #2. 

For 10c. additional we send “ MAGNIFICENT PRE- 

El Descriptive Catalogue sent 


THE DINGEE 4 & CORA RS co., 


the usual rates by ordering direct. Singer’s, # cts. 
per doz.; Wheeler & Wilson, @ cts.; Howe’s, 0 
cts.; Grover & Baker, % cts.; and others in pro- 
portion. Enclose the amount and Needles will be 
returned by first mail. Address 
NEEDLE Co., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


COTTON, 


White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 


This Celebrated Thread has obtained 


both han 
o and strength. Con- 
stantly for sale to ane trade. in as a cases, by 
WM. HENRY SMITH 
Greene 8St., 
Sole Agents raf United States. 


LADIES, 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTTHIER. 
It is the best Thread made ror Hand or Machine 
Sewing. 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 


Curved Seating for Sunday-School Classes. 
Straight Seating for Lecture. Disconnected and 
used for Socials! 

Great Economy over Settees! 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 

lll and 113 William St., N. Y. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS.|: 


tw” No cords or balances. Models and terms 
sent to trade. Ask your upholsterer for them. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 49 Broadway, N; Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
GRAND CENTRAL 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
L LINES OF WHITE AND ee GOODS, 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADI ENTS’ 
AN HILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON 
UNDERCLOTHING, LADIES’ and C s 
SUMMER SUITS, NOTIONS, 8 RES 
MILLINERY, RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS. VEL- 

ETS, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS ONZES, 
PARIANS, BOOKS, Stationery, 
Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, ols an lls’ rnish- 


ing mm Canned 
and Potted its, Meats. Xc. win hines. 
House Furnishing and Kee ping Goods, nolading 


CHINA, GLASS AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID buttam pair, 
WARRANTED. 


GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
THREE 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID glove for $2.75. 
PAIR. 5.50. TW #10. 50. 


E PA 
color or size. pair t-paid, 
for One Dollar. To id send P. 


Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. W. City. 

A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 

and Dress Trimmings. 

“Samples sent free on application. 


Lace Shawls 


Of our own importation, in a)l new and elegant 
designs, at a great sacrifice. 

A Real Liama Lace Shawil, or Jacket. of 
extra fine quality and most desirable pattern, for 
$10, sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 

J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth N. Y. 
FOLLETT, 


DENTIST, 


36 Fulton Street, near Johnston Street, Brooklyn 


t 
and machine use, on 


DORCHESTER, MASS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
| FORALLSEW-| ANTS AND SEEDS 
can be obtained 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


new Sent to an: Catalogue for 
0 


1875 is y.- an — on re- 
ceipt of a ddre 
BELLEVUE URSERY COMPANY 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 
Established 1863. 

and Greenheuse Stock, Flower 

a egetable Seeds, lesale and Retail. 

HIGHLAND HARDY RASPBERRY. 

The Hardiest and Best Raspberry grown. (New.) 

Seeds and Small Piants by ma | post- 
paid. Send for ee wi 


W. L. FERRIS, & co. 
1s and 17 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N ¥. 


oR HOME ADORNMENT.—The best t of 

Rustic Work, of many varieties. Pot Stands 

m any others in ma eol, comfort- 

Rustic Seats and i 
talogues mailed 

PECK & { SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 


TO FARMERS. 


DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE for sale in 
lots to suit customers. This articie is sold for 
HALF THE PRICE of other fertilizers and is cheaper 
for Tobacco, Cotton, Corn, and Vegetables than 

(delivered on board 


toes, A, oh and I have never raised better 
oor. My Corn "will yield 100 bushels of ears per 
nd m en was the surprise and admira- 

tion a all ® who saw it.’ 
WARD. New London Co., Conn., writes: 

“T can fully recommend your Double Refined 
Poudrette as being the best fertilizerin use for 
Corn, Potatoos, and To co. I have tested it side 
b side with ether sa and the Poudrette has 

always proved the best 

Mr. Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: 

“For se ears past I have used your Pou- 
drette Sor co. otatoes, and Garden Vegetabl 
and I have realized on the first ere, one hendved 
per cent. for all the money inre 

Pamphlet, giving full directions, etc., sent 
free, on application to MES T. FOSTER, 
66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 
We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 


Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. on six years’ time, 
rent will Duy a good farm, Apply to 

DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 
free. Address 
TEXAS J. = TER. Emigration Bu- 

Texas. 
THEN BUY 
NEW YORK ENAMEL PAINT COMP’ Y’S 
Chemical Paint, 
nt that is much bandsomer, and w 

es as long, any in world. 

Is Is on over one hun- 


at $5 to $8 peracre. One ortwo years of eastern 

ABS sent FAMPELETS, 

int? 

Are You Going to Paint? 

and save one-third the cost of paint and 
the fir finest | t buildings ir in he ee 


coun- 

man ears 
and now took when drat pat or 
ranted to be made of stri te Lead, 
Zine, and 


Linseed 
This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Pre- 
d Cincinnati 


e card of colors sent free. Address N. Y. 

EN EL PAINT CO., 106 Chambers St.. New 

York oe MILLER BROS., 108 Water &t., Cleve- 
0. 


ANTIQUE EMPORIUM. 
SYPHER & 
593 Broadway, New York. 


We have wy poets ived very val additions 
in Dutch rnita rench Bahl 
ch and Aetomaten 

- 
rlenta l Percelain, 

J ond eruitnure. 


ets 
pin pint cts.; q 50 cts., 
| st-paid. GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, O. 
THE BE 
: ing either male or female how 
to make $5 to $20 daily, even 
} without capital or former ex- 
21,500 
,250,000 
1,000,000 
: 2,000,000 
0 
| 
Es MILTON STRONG, Suffolk Co., N. ¥., writes: 
ing Room ond | 
or this line, luxu- 
Day Coaches, 
and smoking cars. The cars ee 
Platform, an Buffers and Couplings, West- | — 
inghouse Safety Air Brakes, and every other ap- Cn 
| 
FU 
| 
| 
Michigan, Kentucky, Pennsylvania.and Ohio State 
| 
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THE 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO. 


(Post Office Address, Box 4928,) 
NEW YORK, 


Produce 3600 Corsets dails, their sales 
for 1874 exceeding 


1,000, 


CORSET 


—_— 


o 
thes have received the popular 
est awards over and in competition 
with the heretofore best-known makes. 


All the best dealers keep them. 


CORSETS 


Each pair has clasps with 4 hooks, 
ch corset is woven in one piece, 
trimmed and finished in auniform man- 
le, stylish 
When next requiring corsets, fuil not 
to try them. Be sure the corset you 
buy has one of thelabels here printed. 
Should your storekeeper not bave 
them, send measure of waist in inches, 
enclosing price, and we will send post- 
paid, in neat box, a for 
A.A. for $l, 
The Comfort isa cin. firm corset; 
16 bones, hemmedselvage. Beauty— 
Extra fine, ribbed breast, ‘16 bones, er. 
oughly bound. A.A.—Fullribbed, extra 
weight, 22 bones, thoroughly bound and 
lace edge. Fifth Avenue—Very fine: 


UNITED STARS 
‘ith Corset; thoroughly 


& TAY LOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 


Pier and Mantel Glasses, 


Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Etc., 


+, Of any House in the ateed States, which they 
offer to retail at Wholesale prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain. Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


LIZ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, side entrance, 
This paper will be taken for Ove Dollar on any purchase of $20 or over. 


CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE 
IN NEW YORK. 
125 CHAMBERS STREET. 


All Goods Guaranteed as Represented. 


Are You Going to Paint? 
USE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


ndreds of testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, with sample Card of 
oun furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East River St., Cleveland, 0. 


BLANKETS. 
| Manufactured by GIBSON & TYLEK, at MINNE- 
APOLIS. MINNESOTA, — bearing the North 
Trade Mark. are guaranteed all weol. The 


unsurpassed for durability and beauty of 


A specialty is made of superior grades with bor- 

ers in selected colors for fine furnishing. Sold 
by leading votetl dealers throughout the Country. 

“Mess W. L. STRONG & CO., New York, 


Sole ‘Agents tor the Trade 
ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR, 
THE BEST for RAILROAD 
or urposes new Water and 
manufactured. Cert 
SUPERINTENDENT™ oft Lending Hatt. Cooler, 


The and 


roads in United States; 
Ice Kee the 
aloque 


six s of Gents’ Watches wtth St 
we and Setting Attaches 


BUY NO MORE CHEAP SWISS WATCHES. 


ASK TO SEE F ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
THE NEW ELGIN WAT CH, 26 W. 23d 
NAMED Oireulars to all applicants with stamp. 


ode A Vv RY,’’ HEXAMER’S PRONC-HOE. 
Price $1.50. 

“A man with one of these can do several times as 
made i much wars as with a common hoe.”’--Am.Agricw’’st. 

Each Watch by the Com- “We know of th thas will ‘at all compare 

pany, bearing their Trade accome | with it.”’—Country Gen 

panied by a M DAL, bearing the name “It will do double the work of any hand jmpie- 

and number of the watch, Gaarantecing ment within our knowledge.’’—Horticultu 


ite qualit ALLEN 
"For bale by all Jewclers, 201 203 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH is so immeasurably in advance of 
American Housekeepers, that we hope it may be widely and 
frequently consulted.”—Curistian Unron. 


EATING FOR STRENGTH. 


By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


| CONTENTS. 
PART !.—Chapter !.—Functions of Food. 
2.—Classification of Ailments. 
3.—Mineral Foods. 
4.—Values of Foods. 
5.—Source of Muscular 
Wants of the Body. 
7.—Digestion. 
PART i!1.—Chapter |.—General Rules. 
2.—Choice and Treatment of Foods. 
Recipes. Wholesome Cookery. 
PART lil.—1O0O Receipts—Wholesome and Delicious Drinks. 
Bringing up Babes by Hand. 
Feeding Delicate Children, etc. 
PART IV. is called ** Practical Dietetics,” and tells what to eat, and gives 
complete Hints for food for different diseases ; food for the fat, the lean, 
weak, dyspeptic, consumptives, thinkers, workers, etc. 


REMARKABLE PRESS NOTICES. 


apt, coming to the point without the slightest circumlocution.”’—New 


York Tribune 


“The beat contribution to recent hygienic literature.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser 
**Eminently practical in every particular.’-—American Medical Journal. 

“Tt would, we believe, be nearly a cure for dyspepsia.”—Druggist’s Circular. 

- se treasure of information which has our full approval.”—Manufacturer and Builder. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Sexual Physiology. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D., 


The practical bearing of the various subjects 
treated in improving and giving a higher direction 
and value to human life cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

The work contains eighty fine engravings. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, recommends 
this work as the best on this subject yet published. 

Price, by mail, $2.00. 


Talks to My Patients on the Dis- 


eases of Women. 
By Mrs. R. B. GLEASON, M.D. 


A perfect guide for maid, wife and mother. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine says: ‘“* We wish the 
chapter ‘ Confidential to Mothers’ might be pub- 
lished as a tract and sent to every mother in the 
land.”’ 

1.000 Lady Agents Wanted. Price, $1.50. 


Parturition Without Pain. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book says: * We give our cordial 


} approbation to this work, and would like to see it: 


in the hands of every mother in the land. The in- 
formation it contains is most important, and, we 
are fully convinced, reliable.”’ 

Price, by mail, $1.00. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH 


For 1875 with four numbers of 1874, free, and, as a 
premium to each subscriber, the complete works 
of Shakespeare in one volume, of over 1,000 pages 
and 36 illustrations. The HERALD OF HEALTH 
shows how all may regain and retain health, beauty 
and happiness, and rear children to be strong, 
brave and noble. $2 a year; three months on trial, 
25 cents. Postage, 10 cents; samples, 15 cents. The 
Scientific American says: “ It contains more sen- 
sible articles than any monthly that comes to our 
sanctum.” For any or all of the above address, 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
13 and 15 Laight &t., New York. 


N.B.—AIll the above, and a Premium of the Works of Shakespeare, sent to one address for $6.50. 


1,000 Agents Wanted. 


THE CROTON GRAPE. 
Two fine two-year-old vines of this excellent 
white grape scent mail on receipt of 


one dullar. 


Amateur W orkers in 
FANCY WOODS 


be supplied with the following HARD and 
Can be Ww ODS. planed ready for use, 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 


Cc. W. READ & CO., 


*,* Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 


Beauty, )FINE SHOES 


Comfort, 
Durability. ) For GENTS. 


Price-list and instruction for sclf-measure- 
ment sent on receipt of P. O. address. 


W. F. BARTLETT, 
33 South Siath St., 
i FASHIONS—Ladies’, Misses’, Gents 
N BOOTS, SHOES, AND GA 
| Excellent in Quality, Moderate 
ron 
MILLER & CO.,3 Union Square. 
ER SPERCERIAY REPP CARDS, 
ts, $1.00 per package. Samples 
by mail, with your enh beautifully written, 26 cts 


f “4 Agents wanted. Addre 
H BERT. 119 Fulton 8t., New York. 


CARPETS, 


Oil-Cloths, 
Lace Curtains, 


Upholstery, 
and Furniture 


STORACE, 
AT 
J. G LATIMER’S, 


/ 
MOTHERS WANTING THE 


BEST BABY CARRIACE 
will please, before purchasing, send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. Brown’s Patents, Fropt 
Spring, Sleeping Extension, Reclining Seat, Sun 
ade. Canopy Couch, Reversible Handle, 

aist Supporting 
DABY, 


A. 
445 to 45° Street, N. Y. 


EMOVED T0820 
BROADWAY, 


next biock above 
Stewart’s. Theonly: 
BABY Carriage, the 
Novelty. Velcci- 
es, Swings, Dolls 

a Toysin variety. 
Carriages, Veloci- 
pedes and Toys re- 

paired. 

Send for circular. 


Lewis Tals. 
BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


| 
\ 
| 
BEAUTY. 
« 
| 
4 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
Bit 
i 
owe 
ay 
> a. & ood, Oo ainut, : 
Ebony, Red and White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, ete. — 
Ba Bley 
: 
AY 
ia 
| | 
ie 
1 
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PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 


The central picture represents the whole word: the smaller pictures represent words composed only of letters used in 
the formation of the whole word. This is an ingenious, but a very simple, puzzle, and therefore we will offer but two 
prizes in connection with it: 

To the person sending what must be considered in every way the first answer—i.¢., first in time, in form, in clearness, 
and in skill of arrangement, we will send post-paid a copy of “Tur LiBRARY OF Famous Frerron,” a volume of 1100 pages, 
with 32 full- age engravings, ¢ ontaining the Nine Masterpiec es of Classic F iction, namel ¥% Pilgrim’ s Progress, Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ Vicar of Wakefie ‘ld,’ ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘ Paul and V irginia,’ ‘lizabeth, Picciola,”’ Vathek, 
Undine,’ and three tales.from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment.” Price 35.00. 

To the second best (all things included), we will send free that most useful and beautiful scientific toy, ‘* The Pocket 
Microscope.’’—a most complete little affair. Price $2.75. Now, try your best! Three weeks from the date of this paper are 
allowed for the rece arse here of answers. All coming after that must be shut out. 


TO THE 
HOLY LAND MEDITERRANEAN 
THE CRIMEA, ’ Try Your Wits. 


ECYPT, CREECE, I will give ten dollars for correct answer to my 


AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS OF INTEREST, prize puzzle. The puzzle will be sent to any ad- 


Calling at the Azore Islands, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, dress with full directions for 25 cents. The answer 
Naples, Palermo, Athens, Constantinople, Sevastopol, Yalta, Smyrna, Beyrout, Mt. Carmel, Joppa, ill b blished in the Christi Thelen 
Alexandria, Malta, Cagliari, Algiers, Madeira, and Bermuda. A special steamship to leave New York. Will be published in the Christian Union. 
June ist,as above. For programme and further information, apply to Address 
W. ADEE, 
13 & 15 LAIGHT St., NEW YORK City. 


GEORGE F. DU NCAN, Office U.S. ‘Shipping Commissioner, New York. | 
KINGSFORD’ SKINGSFORD'S 
Vignette Authors..... Price 50c. 


OSWEGO 
Pure = Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


PULVERIZED ADOVE DY MAl, POSt-pald, OB 
For the Laundry, 


CORN STARCH 


E. C. SELCHOW & CO., 
PREPARED BY 


Publishers, Manufacturers and Importers of 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, 


GAMES AND HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
Expressly for Food. 


41 John Street, New York, — 
The Best is always the _ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


T KINGSFORD & SON 


Has become a household necessity. Its great When it is properly made into puddings, 
excellence has merited the commen- 
dation of Europe for Amer-. 
ican manufacture. 


is a desert of great excellence. 


For sale by all first-class Grocers 


IMPROVED—FIRE-PROOF—READY FOR USE. 


7 REASONS WHY 


The Baxter Portable Engines 


e ASBESTOS ROOFING is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all cilmate and can be 
a tran rted an wit '. plied. Is furnished in rolls containing 200 square feet. + ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
§S RoO ING, for the ASBESTOS ROOFING, and for restoring and pre-| Ist—They have great prREners. 
2d—They have great DURABILITY 
TOS « cHmaNT, for repairing leaks around Chimneys, Dormer Windows, etc. In pails| 3d—They are perfect in CONSTRUCTI 
4th—They are safe against FIRE SND. XPLO- 
ae PAINT. superior body. rich color. For Shingle, Tin and other Roofs. | SION. 
Actes “1 jot guteide work, all colors, ready for use. In pails, kegs and barrels. 5th—They are ECONOMICAL IN SPACE AND 
RE- ATING, for of Factories Buildings, Bridges, etc.| FUEL. 
ae ML ts TEL 2 and CEMENT FELTING, for Steam Pipes, Boilers, Linings 6th—They have been before the public for six 


for Floors, Rooe rs, and o 1,000 of th are in use, and no ac- 
“AM RICAN ROOFING, SHEATHING and LINING FELTS, ASBES- cident to limb, or property has occurred. 
IBERAL Novct MENTS TO “GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. ALL PARTICULARS. 


For reduced price-list call on or address 


tentee and Sole Manufacture H. W. JOHN Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
IN PUBLIC CAUTIONED. “*iden Lane, N WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
THOMSON’S 


x 


Bie New F (Crossed-Boned) 
AND 


Letter Imprdved 

PATENT 

CORSETS. 


Known throughout the World as the . 


MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the 
bones crossing each other at the side and over the 
hips, giving extra support to the wearer, and at 
the same time producing a beautiful rounded figure. 
These Corsets are made of fine French Coutelle, 
richly trimmed with Lace and Edging; elaborately 
boned in a superior style with the best Greenland 
Whalebone. Every bone stitched through and 
fanned with silk. No corset has ever attained so 

world-wide a reputation as the GLOVE-FIT- 

ING. In length and fuliness of bust it cannot 
be improved. The great success of our celebrated 
Corsets has given rise to many imitations; unprin- 
cipled parties endeavor to palm off their inferior 
goods as ** thomson’s,” but we have commenced 
legal proceedings against infringers, and expect te 
defend our Patents against all such imitations. 
See that the name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, 
a CROWN, are stamped on every pair. No other 
is genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
No. 478 & 480 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. 


ALTHAM 
ATCHES 


tT BUY one try the following plan: WRITE 
A SHORT LETTER (on a postal card will 
answer) as follows: 


Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me your new Price List of Waltham Watches 

as advertised in the Christian Union. 
(Sign name and address in full.) 
By return mail you will receive the Price List free 
and postpaid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are 
described ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, from 
which you cannot fail to make a selection. Send us 
the order according to the directions in the Price 
List,and WE WILL SEND THE WATCH by 
express, with the bill to collect on delivery. On 
every bill are instructions to the Express Agent to 
allow the purchaser to OPEN THE PACKAGE 
AND EXAMINE the watch before paying. If itis 
not in every way satisfactory you need not take it, 
but let it COME BACK.AT OUR EXPENSE; 
even after you have taken and paid for it, if it 
does not prove satisfactory, you can exchange it, 
or we will REFUND THE MONEY at any time 
within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you 
from writing, as the farther you are THE MORE 
ADVANTAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some Sixteen Thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, 
and fully one-half went WEST OF THE MIS-~ 
SISSIPPI and to the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories. Atall events,if you feel the least interest 
in the matter, write for the Price List, If WILL 
ONLY COST YOU ONE CENT for a posta! 
ecard. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was 
seen in the Christian Union. 


Address: HOWARD & CO., 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
te” Evevy Watch warranted by special certificate. 


WAX FLOWERS. 


All the materia) for mak 
ing them. 


GLASS SHADES 


All Sizes and Shapes, 
FOR COVERING 
Pond Lilies, 
Growing Plants, 
Clocks, Birds, 
&c.. &C. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 
S. J. Pardessus & Co., 
9 and 11 Park Place, N. Y. 


Collections of Annual Flower Seeds, 


Carefully selected so as to give a beautiful succes- 
— of Flowers throughout the ensuing spring and 
ummer months. Explicit directions for sowing 
ond treatment sent with each package. 


25 distinct varieties for $1.00, 


Any of the above collections sent free, by mail 
on receipt of price. 


Purchasers of any of the above collections will 
receive, without extra charge, our Seed and Plant 
i en for 1875, together with five colored 
plates 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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